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Shuttle 


loss hits 
home 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Although only minutes remained 
before the Columbia’s expected ar- 
rival, Hopkins j juniors Jon Anderson 
and Seth Townsend — both research 
assistants for a project on board the 
Columbia — were quietly herded 
away from the VIP landingstrip view- 
ing area witha throng of media repre- 
sentatives and investigators. 

As they shuffled away, whispers 
circulated that something had gone 
wrong with the mission, that NASA 
had lost communication with the 
shuttle. 

“We knew something was wrong 
and they told us to leave, but they 
gave us no details,” said Townsend. 

Only when they returned to their 
lab did they learn the truth: seven 
lives and six years worth of research 
conducted by their professor, Artin 
Shoukas of the biomedical engineer- 
ing department, were lost with the 
disintegration of the Columbia. 

Sponsored by the NASA-funded 
National Space Biomedical Research 
Institute (NSBRI), Shoukas’s research 
investigated the ill effects of space 
travel and zero gravity on lab rats. 
The results would have been used to 
develop countermeasures for the de- 
bilitating effects of long-term space 
flight on humans. 

Shoukas worked with Dan 
Berkowitz of the Department of An- 


esthesia and Critical Care Medicine | | 


and Michael Delp of Texas A&M 
University. Andersonand Townsend 
have been involved in‘Shoukas’s re- 
search since they were freshmen. 

“The research in this mission 
would have made a significant con- 
tribution to science,” said Townsend. 
“Tt was a fairly big deal and we’re all 
disappointed, butmore disappointed 
that this tragedy happened in the first 
place.” 

As the principle investigator, 
Shoukas was overlooking the launch 
site for the Columbia’s arrival. When 


the Columbia failed to land, Shoukas | 


said the families were quietly removed 
from the site before the investigators 
were asked to leave. 

“It was gently put to everybody,” 


he said. “There was a deep sense of | 


shock at the reality of what had hap- 
pened and the loss of lives.” 
Shoukas would not commentas to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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| CUE recommends 


changes to Hopkins 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 


| Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Commission on Undergradu- 


| ate Education (CUE) released its in- 
| terim report last week, citing several 
iy | key areas in need of improvement 


and recommending sweeping 


fa) | changesin housing, studentsociallife, 





Theta sisters mingle with girls during their “New York City at Night” themed party Monday Night. 


Students flock to rush activities 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


The approximately 800 members 
of the 11 fraternities and four sorori- 


ties at Hopkins are currently holding 
recruitment activities for new mem- 
bers in an annual tradition known as 
“rush.” 

Although rush varies greatly be- 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior Alpha Phi sisters Angeli Hung and Stephanie Teller hang lights in 
preparation for Alpha Phi’s party Monday night. 





tween fraternities and sororities, both 
have the goal of introducing “Greek 
Life” to interested students and show- 
ing the merits that joining will bring. 
Rush is typically a little longer than a 


week and gives students the opportu- | 


nity to take part in various activities 
to get to know what life would be like 
in a sorority or fraternity. 


Sorority Rush 


Rush for sororities began on Jan. 
29 with an information session that 
explained the events of the following 
nine days. 

Rush is run by the Hopkins 


ment pamphlet, is “to uphold the 
guidelines of the National Panhellenic 
Council and to foster positive rela- 
tions between sororities on campus 
through a variety of educational and 
social programming.” 

Both the Panhellenic Officers and 

ConrTINUED ON Pace A3 














JHU reconsiders tenure policy 


BY ALEX QUINONES 
THe Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


University officials are currently 
considering possible changes to ten- 
ure policy which would allow tenure 


| to be offered to not only full profes- 
| sors, but to associate professors as 
well. 


Dean of Faculty and the School of 
Arts and Sciences Daniel Weiss ap- 
pointed a committee called the Ten- 
ure Policy Review to evaluate the op- 
tion. The committee, headed by 
Peabody instructor William Sharpe, 
turned in a 40-page report to Weiss. 

“Johns Hopkins University, along 
with two or three other schools, has a 


StuCo debates recommendations 


BY STEPHANIE HAUSNER 
THe Jonns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Members of the Student Council 
(StuCo) debated the recommenda- 
tions of the recently released Com- 
mission on Undergraduate Education 
(CUE) report for the entirety of their 
meeting this week. Dean of Student 
Life Susan Boswell and Director of 


Student Involvement Jeff Groden- 
Thomas were also in attendance to 
discuss the recommendations and 
offer explanations. 

The CUE’s recommendations 
came under the headings of the aca- 
demic experience, advising and ca- 
reer support, diversity and student 
life. Each recommendation within 
these categories was presented and 
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MIT won the American Parliamentary Debate Association North 
American Championships last weekend. Hopkins beat out compet- 
event. See story page A2. 


ing rite! to host the 









MIT wins JHU-hosted debate tournament 
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opened to discussion though dialogue 
centered around the ideas of reduc- 
ing class sizes, increasing academic 
diversity, modifying the class sched- 
ule, improving both upper and lower 
class housing and bettering food and 
student facilities. 

The recommendations of the aca- 
demic experience committee focused 
on creating smaller class sizes, im- 
proving guidance in undergraduate 
majors, providing faculty incentives 
for good teaching, increasing aca- 
demic integrity and broadening in- 
ternational experiences. StaComem- 
bers expressed support for 
recommendations that promoted 
limiting class sizes, discussing pos- 
sible benefits for student- ‘professor 
interaction. Boswell said, “We can- 
not eliminate all [large] lectures . 
[but] will try hard to make more op- 
portunities for smaller classes.” 

Also addressed were recommen- 
dations to change the University’s 


tenure policy. Manish Gala, StuCo . 


president, spoke about the need to 
create incentives for good teaching, 
stating that the “departments will 
decidewho great teachers are; itis not 
necessarily those who give the high- 
est grades.’ 
On the subject ofimproving aca- 
demic integrity, Gala stated that 
“there haye been alot of complaints 
about rampant cheating” on cam- 
pus, and that there should be a “fo- 
cus on the entire academic commu- 
nity ... to minimize the cutthroat 
mentality.” 
The CUE report also recom- 
mended that the undergraduate ex- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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policy of providing tenure to full pro- 
fessors. Harvard and Yale are the two 
other schools,” said Weiss. “Every 10 
or 15 years we review that policy ... 
The mandate of the committee is to 
review the policy to analyze the 
tradeoffs.” 

According to Weiss, the biggest 
advantage to offering tenure to asso- 
ciate professors is that it provides job 
stability for young professors,*since 
tenure equates life-time professorship 
and eventual promotion. The new 
policy would make tenure a possibil- 
ity after six or seven years. Usually, it 
takes 11 years. 

Weiss added thata decision willbe 
reached by the end of the semester, 
and changes could potentially be 
implemented as early as next year. 

Anne Finkbeiner, visiting associate 
professor of science writing, said she 
does not know why the policy has not 
been changed by the University when 
most universities are able to attract 
young talent by offering tenure. 

“T’ve never understood the argu- 
ment against it. ... Hopkins has lost 
talented faculty,” eid Finkbeiner. 

Chair of the English Department 
Frances Ferguson advocates a tenure 

ConTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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course scheduling and diversity. 
Initiated in Jan. 2002 by Univer- 
| sity President William R. Brody and 
Provost Steven Knapp, the commis- 
sion, composed of students, faculty 
and affiliates of the University, was 
challenged with evaluating the un- 


| dergraduate experience at Hopkins 
| and developing specific proposals for 
| ameliorating those areas in need of 


ea | improvement. 
LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER | 


The group’s report stressed that 


| the University should “begin imme- 
| diately to develop new residence 


halls” so thatin no more than 10 years, 
student housing can beassured for all 
four years to both Krieger and Whit- 
ing School undergrads, and possibly 
extended to students of Peabody and 
a few of the graduate schools. 

CUE Chair Paula Burger, vice pro- 
vost for academic affairs and interna- 
tional programs, discussed the im- 
portance of extending the “freshman 
living experience” to the sophomore, 


junior and senior classes. 

In examining student life, the 
group felt the general consensus was 
that the undergraduate living experi- 
ence peaked freshman year, and de- 
clined thereafter, contributing to in- 
creased feelings ofisolation anda lack 
of community spirit. 

The prevailing sentiment ex- 
pressed by students was that Hopkins 
lacks a true sense of community and 
needs more social gathering places 
for students. 

“We know there aren’t enough 
social hubs on campus,” said Burger, 
“and we want to think about new ad- 
ditions to campus and to Charles Vil- 
lage.” 

Also recommended in the area of 
student life was interdivisional pro- 
gramming for intramural sports, and 
a subsequent increase in access to field 
space. The report also noted the lack 
of a student union. 

In addition, the report noted that 
there is a “need for more balance” 
between academics and sociallife, and 
that “extensive course requirements 
[and] liberal policies permitting sig- 
nificant course overloads” do more 
to hinder the development of 
undergrads and contribute to a con- 
siderable imbalance in their lives. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Revisions to existing policy on stu- 
dent-run events were described to 
representatives at the monthly Stu- 
dent Activities Commission (SAC) 
General Assembly (GA) this past 
Monday in Shaffer auditorium. Jane 
Rhyner, director of building opera- 
tions at the Mattin Center and Lever- 
ing Union, outlined a modified set of 
guidelines for various types of pro- 
gram planning. 

Acommittee assessed the need for 
security during events involving cash 
transactions, a primary concern of 
clubs who regularly collect smallsums 
for admission or food. Hiring secu- 
rity for events during which cash was 
only collected for two hours was con- 
sidered “overkill,” while students 
would have preferred some kind of 


SAC to provide event 
security for groups 


Panhellenic Council. The goal of the | 
council, as published in its recruit- | 

| BY PAULINE PELLETIER 

| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


minimal protection when carrying 
large sums.ceady-for-depositz 

The solution was a redefinition of 
different types of events in terms of 
liability and the need for security over- 
sight. 

Acooperative effort with Hopkins 
security will allow directors to pro- 
vide small production events with 
internal security, free of charge, for 
up to two hours. Hopkins officers 
would then escort the treasurer to 
deposit the funds after the event. 

“This hopefully makes the policy 
more consistent, and avoids that sce- 
nario whereaclub member walks way 
from an event with $500 in their back- 
pack. ThatisnotSAC policy,” Rhyner 
said. “Thankfully, JHU security was 
very happy to do this for us.” 

Events where cash transactions 
occur indefinitely, or for over two 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 
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Director of Student Involvement Jeff Groden-Thomas and SAC Chair 
Elise Roecker explain changes to event planning at this month’s GA. 
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WHAT IS HE DRIBBLING? 

Could it be a basketball? Not like 
you can see from this picture, but 
they are, in fact, dribbling a basket- 
ball. Quite successfully, in fact, as wit- 
nessed by their victory, Page A12 


WHSR IS BACK 

After years of silence, Hopkins stu- 
dent radio is back and ready to hit the 
airwaves with some decidedly non- 
corporate tunes to rock your world. 
Page Bl 


WHOIS THIS GUY? 

. For starters, he is a JHU alum and 
certainly at the pinnacle ofstyle many 
decades ago. Take a closer look at 
some of Hopkins’ most famous 
alumni. PageB3 
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BY ASHEESH LAROIA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Some 200 students from 30 col- 
leges and universities across the 
United States and Canada engaged in 
heated arguments all over campus 
during the annual American Parlia- 
mentary Debate Association (APDA) 
North American Championships. 

The APDA organizes weekly tour- 


African studies center established 


BY ALEX QUINONES 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences Daniel Weiss has approved 
funding for the creation of the 
Africana Studies Center. The center 
will focus on African studies, Afri- 
can-American studies and the study 
of the African diaspora. 

The Office of the Dean will pro- 
vide the $20 to 25 million needed to 
start the program. 

“The time is right to create the 
center,” said Weiss. 

According to sophomore and po- 
litical science major Morgan 
MacDonald, the idea for the program 
has been around for 30 years, but it 
has been difficult to persuade some 
university officials and professors in 
the past. 

MacDonald was part ofa task force 
made up of eight professors and five 
students charged by Weiss to gener- 
ate a formal proposal for the pro- 
gram. 

History professor Sara Berry 
chaired the task force, although she 
credits student support with doing 
much of the work. 

“Last semester the students were 
able to get 1,700 signatures support- 
ing the program,” said Berry. 

MacDonald said that the center 
was originally titled the African and 
African-American Studies Center, but 
a disagreement about the titleled itbe 
changed to the Africana Studies Cen- 
ter. 
Berry said that “Africana” is a 
much more general word that effec- 
tively encapsulates the proposed sub- 
ject of study. : 


, DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
A debator persents his case at the American Parliamentary Debate 
Associatoin North American Championships at Hopkins last weekend. 


naments with three title champion- 
ships, the Pro American, the North 
American and the APDA National 
Championships. 

In parliamentary debate, two 
teams face off. 

One, the “government” team, 
chooses the topic of debate; the “op- 
position” team then builds counter- 
arguments. 

The winner of a round is decided 


Weiss, however, pointed out that 
the center will not be an academic 
department. 

This means thatthe Africana Stud- 
ies Center will not be able to directly 
hire faculty. 

Berry explained, “The center will 
be able to hire professors, but they 


will have to be formally appointed to . 


other departments.” 

MacDonald said the ultimate goal 
is to turn the center into a depart- 
ment. 

“For now, the program will be a 
major, a minor and a graduate stud- 
ies program,” said Weiss. 

According to Berry, the program 
will draw upon courses and profes- 
sors from various departments, such 
as the departments of Public Health, 
Political Science, Anthropology, So- 
ciology and History. 

MacDonald said that there is even 
discussion about including art and 
dancing classes. 

Although Berry believed that the 
History department will have a lot 
to offer to the center, she said that 
“the Africana Studies Center will 
not be a subset of the History de- 
partment.” 

She wants the focus of the center 
to be as much on contemporary is- 
sues dealing with Africa and Afri- 
can-Americans as on the history of 
Africa. 

Weiss has not officially selected a 
physical location for the center, but 
MacDonald and Berry agree that the 
Africana Studies Center will prob- 
ably be housed in the Greenhouse 
behind Gilman Hall along with the 
program for studies of Women, Gen- 
der and Sexuality. 
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JHU hosts national debate tournament 


by judges. 

Sophomore Tim Junio, who di- 
rected the tournament along with 
Aashray Kannan, said that “for final 
rounds a floor vote of everybody 
present helps decide the most crucial 
match.” 

Prizes ranged from three-foot gav- 
els to glass champagne coolers, he 
said. 

“The final round was Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
vs. Columbia University,” said 
Junio. “We give three resolutions 
[or topics of discussion] and they 
run one.” 

Columbia University chose to take 
the stance of, “fanaticism as a force 
for good,” with the case that the Chris- 
tian right is good for American de- 
mocracy. 

The MIT team, led by Patrick 
Nichols, won the round and the tour- 
nament. 

Nichols said, “The best teams from 
both the United States and Canada 
attend North Ams, and we were chal- 
lenged in all our rounds that tourna- 
ment.” 

Headded, “Additionally, thejudg- 
ing and adjudication provided by 
both current and alumni members of 
the Hopkins team were among the 
best I have experienced in my four 
years of collegiate debate.” 

Junio said, “We had the best dino 
[alumni] pool from any tournament 


The Africana Center will replace 
one academic entity on paper, the 
Program for Comparative American 
Cultures, which has failed to gain a 
firm hold with students. 

“The center will supercede the 
CAC... I believe this year only one 
person is majoring in it,” said Berry. 

Some of the new hires for the cen- 
ter will be dealing with African lan- 
guages. 

According to Berry, the Language 
Center teaches Swahili, but the per- 
son charged with that assignment has 
chosen to discontinue working for 
Hopkins. 

“Tt will be hard to choose which 
languages we want, because there are 


hundreds and hundreds of African | 


languages,” said Berry. 

MacDonald encourages other 
students to take courses dealing 
with African studies even before the 
center is formally created, because 
students can receive credit retroac- 
tively. 

Cross-listing courses will be a ma- 
jor component of the Africana pro- 
gram, at least in its beginning stages. 

Berry said thatstudents will beable 
to visit at the Greenhouse during the 
spring semester for a list of existing 
courses that will count for credit to- 
ward a degree. 

One of the first steps of the center, 
which has yet to be appointed a direc- 
tor, will be to offer an introductory 
course in the fall. 

Berry said that no professor has 
been selected to teach the course yet, 
but “the idea will be specifically to 
connect and enhance African stud- 
ies, African-American studies and the 
African diaspora.” 





Prof, students lament loss of shuttle 
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Hopkins juniors Seth Townsend and Jon Anderson worked with 
Professor Artin Shoukas on the research that was lost on the Columbia. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
whether he had met the astronauts or 
their families. 

Speaking from Florida, he added 
that the tragedy has engendered “a 
deep sense of family” among research- 
ers and others involved in the trag- 
edy. 
vat’s very upsetting. This loss of 
seven lives is the most upsetting thing 
in this,” said Shoukas. “The research 
can be redone again but you can’t 
bring back the seven lives of the astro- 


nauts.” ; 
As the associate team leader for 


‘ ry 


the NSBRI, Shoukas spent six years 
researching effective countermea- 
sures to the debilitating effects oflong- 
term space flight. 

His research focused on orthos- 
tatic hypotension, a condition which 
“is caused by the equilibrium of pres- 
sure which occurs in microgravity.” 

Asa person rises from a horizon- 
tal position, Earth’s gravity causes the 
veins to constrict in order to push 
blood back to the heart, said 
Townsend. But in space, veins lose 
the power to constrict, which causes 
astronauts to suffer from fainting 


spells when they return to Earth’s 
gravity; this condition is called ortho- 
static hypotension. 

Scientists use the Hind Limb 
Unweighting (HLU) animal-based 
model on Earth to simulate a zero 
gravity environment to test this con- 
dition. 

Inthe HLU model, Andersonsaid, 
“The body is held in such a way thatit 
equalizes the pressure throughout the 
body.” j 

Lab rats using the HLU model were 
to be compared to rats in the Colum- 
bia, according to Anderson. 

“This was a large part of the re- 
search effort to verify the model that 
we’re using in the space simulation,” 


Shoukas said. 


Despite the debate whether scien- 
tific experiments in manned space 
flights will be suspended, both 
Townsend and Shoukas said bio- 
medical research will continue. 

“I think the tragedy thathappened 
hindered and will hinder the progress 
for a while,” said Townsend. “But as 
long as you have people going into 
space there is a need for biomedical 
research.” 

Shoukas said that even the fami- 
lies of the late astronauts are encour- 
aging the continuation of scientific 
research in manned vessels. 

“The tragedy is that there is im- 
mense grief down here,” said 
Shoukas, “But the families are saying 
the space shuttle program should con- 
tinue so we can learn and understand 
about space flight and our planet.” 





in the past five years.” 
He added, “We had all the best 
Hopkins debaters,” including John 


District Attorney in Westchester 
County, NY. 

It takes more than adjudication to 
run the tournament. 

The tournament began witha key- 
note speech by former Alumni Coun- 
cil President Jim Archibald. 

Sponsors for the tournament in- 
cluded the Alumni Association and 
Princeton Review as well as other or- 
ganizations. 

The Alumni Association pro- 


vides grants to give students “the | 
opportunity to participate on cam- | 


pus in productive programs thatadd 
to the quality of life on campus,” 
said Ellen L. Oppenheimer, chair of 
the Student Services Grant Com- 


mittee for the Alumni Association. | 


She added, “To continue the 
Hopkins concept of bringing great 
ideas to our campus... great debate 
is the essence of qualifying great 
ideas.” 

Hosting the North American 
Title Tournament brings prestige 
and recognition to the University, 
said Junio. 

APDA decides in executive meet- 


ings where the title championships | 
are to be held. “Hopkins won out | 


over competing bids from U. Chi- 
cago and Duke University.” 

To some extent, the promise of 
prestige paid off, due largely to ef- 
forts by the Woodrow Wilson De- 
bate Council, named after the former 
president who earned his Ph. D. from 
the University and who participated 
in the debate team during his years at 
Hopkins. 

The Debate Council does not par- 
ticipate in tournaments it hosts; its 
own team members and alumniactas 
judges. 

Furthermore, to do so would cre- 
ate a difficult conflict of interest. 

Said freshman Aaron Hugh Levy- 
Forsythe, “I hate it when groups get 
together to give themselves prizes.” 

The Debate Council has received 
enough prizes from other organiza- 
tions recently. 

Jon Bateman and Nita 
Kumaraswami earned Top Novice 
Team atthe George Washington Uni- 
versity tournament, with the same 
team earning fifth place overall. 


The team was within the top ten | 


teams at each of the ten events it at- 
tended. Interest in debate at Hopkins 
has surged in recent years. 

The team has members ranging 
from freshmen to seniors, with 21 
veteran members and accepting 18 
new members this year. 

“Debate is a huge time commit- 
ment, so generally retention is not 
very high,” said Junio. 

He added, “This year, more nov- 
ices have stayed on the team than in 
previous years,” helping make this 
one of the Debate Council’s stron- 
gest-ever years. 

Said Nichols during closing ceremo- 
nies for the tournament, "Thanks to 
Hopkins for the best North Ams ever!" 
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| confidentiality and security. 


| Swers. 


information as necessary. 


of Maryland instituted a new provi- 


| to donate provided they provide 
proof of parental consent. 

According to Caterina Provost- 
Smith, community program coordi- 
nator in the Department of Faculty, 
Staff & Retiree Programs, “The blood 
drives on the Homewood campus 
have really grown since the early 90s. 
Inthe past two years, 500 to 600 people 
have tried to give blood at 
Homewood, and we have collected 
anywhere from 300 to 390 units or 
pints of blood at each drive. But there 
is still much more potential here at 
Hopkins.” 

The second change that will be 
implemented in the upcoming drive 
involves iron testing. According to 
| Tracy Laubach ofthe Red Cross, “The 
primary reason people are deferred 
when they go to give blood is because 





The Red Cross is pioneering two 
| changes that they hope will not only 
make screening faster and easier for 
| blood donors, but will also improve 


The paper health history forms will 
be replaced by a new record system. 
Donors will go into individual pri- 
vate booths in which they will be in- 
terviewed by a Red Cross staff mem- 
ber who will enter the donor's 
information intoa computer. Donors 
will no longer mark their own an- 


This new system greatly improves 
accuracy; the goal is to make the pro- 
cess entirely paperless. This means 
that only first time donors will be 
required to go through the entire 
health history process. Previous do- 
nors will only need to update their 


According to industry standards, 
individualsin good health are allowed 
to give blood every 56 days, or 6.5 
timesa year. In October 2002 the state 


sion for blood donors, stating that 
those 16 to 18 years ofage are allowed 
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Changes instituted 
to JHU blood drives 


Chatham Thomas, now an Assistant | 


of low iron count.” 

With this in mind, before a poten- 
tial donor answers any health history 
questions, a few drops of blood will 
be taken from a donor’s finger to test’ 
for iron content. If the iron level is 
low, the person will be deferred for 
approximately two months. 

Another reason for donor defer- 
ment is the fact that the travel restric- 
tions have increased. “Since many 
Hopkins students have complicated 
travel histories, itis a good idea to call 
the Red Cross to determine eligibility 
before going to a blood drive,” said 
Provost-Smith. For example, those 
who have lived in Europe for six 
months or more since 1980 are not 
eligible due to the risk of mad cow 
disease. 

Student interested in donating 
blood can set up an appointment to 
give blood the Feb 12 or 13 via the 
Web site http://www.jhu.edu/~out- 
reach/blooddrive or by calling 1-800- 
GIVE-LIFE. There are three volun- 
teer groups at Hopkins involved in 
the blood drives: the JHU Red Cross 
Corp, Alpha PhiOmegaand CircleK. 

Melody Lao of the Red Cross Corps 
said, “The switch over to an electronic 
system will greatly improve the 
donor’s experience in that it will ex- 
pedite the entire blood-giving pro- 
cess.” 

The Corps has only been in exist- 
ence fora year, but already there has 
been a large response among the 
Hopkins community. Like the other 
volunteer groups here at Hopkins, 
the Corps assists with set-up and stu- 
dent recruitment, as well as the staff- 
ing of pre-registration tables and pro- 
viding volunteers for the drive. The 
work ofall three groups is invaluable, 
according to Provost-Smith. 

Currently, the Greater Chesapeake 
and Potomac Region branch of the 
Red Cross, of which Hopkinsisa part, 
supplies 80 hospitals with blood. 

“We serve as the middle man be- 
tween the donor and the recipient,” 
states Laubach. 





: ; HOLLY MARTIN/FILE PHOTO 
Members of the Hopkins community regularly volunteerto donate blood 
in the Glass Pavilion each semester. 





SAC addresses security at events 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
hours, require that the club hire out- 
side security, anywhere between one 
and thirteen guards, depending on 
liability and location. 

Level 1 events are those which pose 
no apparent risk for Johns Hopkins 
students. These would include student 
performances, faculty speakers, gen- 
eral meetings, and private banquets. 
For these events, free JHU security is 
provided. Level2 eventsare those which 
pose a minimal liability, and require 
anywhere between two and six security 
guards depending on the location. 
These include non-JHU speakers and 
events open to college students. 

Level 3 and Level 4 events have 
been clarified but not modified in the 
new guidelines to include events that 
feature non-JHU performers or 
events where there is no clear bound- 
ary between audience and performer. 

Events that encourage audience 
participation, or involve DJs and live 
band parties open to the general pub- 
lic, require hired security between 
four and thirteen guards when they 
occur indoors. Level 4 includes only 
events that serve alcohol, and fall into 
their own category of non-applica- 
bility regarding security. 


SPRING BREAK ‘03 


Save 


s 4 > 
Space is limited. Call Now! 
1-800-293-1443 





The Department of Student De- 
velopment and Programming is re- 
sponsible for scheduling events and 
making sure the new policyis obeyed. 
The free JHU security effort for under- 
two-hourtransactions, has been imple- 
mented for the benefit of student clubs 
and organizations; however, security 
must be notified two weeks in advance. 

It applies to the Great Hall, Glass 
Pavilion, Arellano theater, Shriver 
Auditorium, SDS Room, Recreation 


Center, Swirnow Theater andall other 
outdoor on-campus events. 

SAC Chairperson Elise Roecker an- 
nounced that the Student Satisfaction 
Survey is being widely distributed, and 
encouraged membersto send feedback 
between Feb. 10 -23. The assembly 
elected freshman Danny Estupinan, 
who ran unopposed, as the new Publi- 
cations Liaison, and SAC officers 
plugged theassembly’s newly-designed 
Web site. 





CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
change from personal experience. 
“Icompletely support the change in 


own experience. I firstcame to Hopkins 
in 1973, and left in 1977 because the 
University of California at Berkeley of- 
fered me tenure,” said Ferguson. “Ten- 


number of other people as well.” 





Department of Romance Languages, 


the tenure policy, largely because of my 


ure was the determining factor in my 
own decision, and I think it is for a 


But Stephen Nichols, chair of the 


Tenure change proposed 


1s content with current policy. 

“Tenuring at a later date in a ca- 
reer allows the institution to have a 
clearer assessment of the quality of a 
candidate’s work,” he said. 

Professor in the Romance Lan- 
guages Department Gerard Defaux 
supports changing the policy but 
agrees that offering tenure to a young 
professor can be risky. 

“In some instances it can be a 
gamble. ... you can get stuck with a 
deadwood,” he said. 
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Students “rush” to join frats, sororities | CUE releases report 
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Catie Pittaway of Kappa gives pledges a pep talk at a rush event. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
the counselors of recruitment or Rho 
Chis have disaffiliated themselves 
from their respective sororities so they 
can help prospective members 
through rush without any bias. 
Simone Chen, Panhellenic Coun- 
cil Treasurer, said, “Panhell oversees 
that everything runs smoothly.” 
She saiditalso decides onthenum- 
ber of girls that attend the parties for 
each sorority. Interested girls at- 


tended the various sorority “parties,” 
where the girls have an opportunity 
to meet the sisters and learn about the 
individual traits of the four sorori- 
ties. 

Any girl had the ability to partici- 
pate in rushaslongas she attended all 
mandatory events and paida $10 reg- 
istration fee. 

The first rush event was an Ice 
Water Party. Girls had to visit each of 
the four sororities where only ice wa- 





ter was served to them. They spent 20 
minutes at each location socializing 
and watching a slide show of pictures 
from that sorority. 

Simone Chen approximated that 
180 girls attended Ice-Water. Each 
girl who is rushing must attend all 
four parties. After that the girls at- 
tend only parties for which they re- 
ceive invitations, and the p 
progressively more formé Me 


parties get 

A girl in- 
vited back to all four must choose 
only three to attend for the second 
theme party and only two for prefer- 
ence night. For preference night, at- 
tendance is expected to be 145 girls, 
according to Chen. 

After the Preference night, all in- 
terested girls rank the two sororities, 
and the sororities rank the girls by 
who they hope will join them. 

Panhellenic Council then pairs 
girls with a sorority, “favoring the 
girls first choice” and gives each girla 
bid, which she can then sign if she 
wants to join that sorority. P 
pick up their bids on Feb. 6. 

Chen estimates that each sorority 
will have a pledge class of 30 to 35 


ledges 


girls, the largest in the history of 


Hopkins. 
Opinions so far about Sorority 
rush have brought mixed responses. 
Freshman Sarah Siemens said, 
“[Rush] is a good way to get to know 
people: both sorority sisters and girls 
in your own grade.” 


Whereas Kim Gibson said, “Ithink 
the method of rush is very imper- 
sonal and between the four nights 
that take place.” 


Fraternity Rush 


Fraternity Rush began on Feb. 4 
and continues until Feb. 14. The first 
event was the annual information ses- 
sion led by Hopkins Inter-Fraternity 
Council (IFC). It explained the details 
of rush, answered any initial questions 
and gave potential members an oppor- 
tunity to meet brothers from all of the 
eleven fraternities on campus. 

Rush is open to all male students at 
Hopkins, and interested students can 
attend the events of one or more frater- 
nities on campus during this time. 

Ahmad Khalil, the IFC rush chair- 
man, said, “If they [potential mem- 
bers] want, they could go to every 
activity of every fraternity except for 
the few [that are] invite only.” 

Each individual fraternity hosts its 
own activities. Jim Eiszner, president 
of IFC, explained, the activities give 
freshmen the “opportunity to find 
free food any time” during rush. 

Activities vary from wings night 
and bowling to Hooters and 
Gentlemen’s Nights. 

The only real difference Khalil sees 
this year from last year is the addition 
of anew fraternity, Sigma Chi Sigma, 
which was formed this year. 


HOP secures band Dismemberment Plan 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP) is again bring- 
ing a musical group to campus. The 
Dismemberment Plan is coming to 
Shriver Hall Mar. 4. The opening band 
forthe group has yet to beannounced. 

The group is a D.C.-based indie- 
rock band. The HOP invited the band 
to come last semester, but it didn’t 
work out because of scheduling prob- 
lems. 

The Dismemberment Plan made 
the Top 25 list in 2001 due to the 
success of their album entitled Change 
(2001). The album sold 20,000 copies 
andlaunched the bandtonewheights. 


That year the Dismemberment Plan 
opened for Pearl Jam in 14 European 
cities. 

The release of Emergency and I 
(1999) was another high point for the 
band. They have toured with ex- 
Hopkins student Rjyan Kidwell 
(CEX), who did some remixing for 
them. 

Joe Hanauer, chair of the HOP, 
said he was amazed by the strong un- 
derground following the band has at 
Hopkins. 

“Students have already started 
coming up to me asking about when 
they can start buying tickets for their 
concert,” said Hanauer. 

The concert was in fact suggested 
by Hopkins students who believe the 
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Dismemberment Plan to be a good 
group, and the idea was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the HOP. Hanauer reports 
thatthe opportunity to breakeven mon- 
etarily looks promising for this event. 

As for the Entertainment Pass, the 
HOP is currently working on “some 
kind of deal which will enable stu- 
dents with the pass to get a sizable 
discount on their tickets,” according 
to Hanauer. 

“We at the HOP try to work with 
the Entertainment Pass because it al- 
lows student to go to events that they 


normally couldn’t go to because of 


monetary reasons,” said Hanauer. 
The concert promises to be popu- 

lar, in part because of the fact that the 

Dismemberment Plan is breaking up 


in April after being together for 10 
years. Before they come to Hopkins 
they will be performing in New York 
City. The band addressed their break- 
up on their Web site, http:// 
www.dismembermentplan.com: “We 
realize that the question ‘why’ is go- 
ing to beasked more thana fewtimes, 
but we really don’t know if we can 
answer that anytime soon...The best 
answer we can come up with is that 
we felt like we’d accomplished all we 
could as a songwriting and record 
making unit, and that we wanted—as 
individuals—to try things that can be 
precluded by living the lifestyle of the 
touring musician. We certainly still 
love to rock the stage, and the shows 
just get better and better.” 


on undergrad issues 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

One specific recommendation for 
appointinga Director of Undergradu- 
ate Studies in each major department 
wasalso highlighted by Burger, because 
itwill ensure, administrators hope, that 
academic qualityis “overseen bysome- 
one who can pay closer attention to 
what’s happening [within each depart- 
ment],” according to Burger. 

Other recommendations made in 
area of academics were for conduct- 
ing broad, regular reviews of depart- 
mental programs, increasing access 
for upperclassmen to small classes, 
promoting a broader mix of academic 
interests within the student body and, 
most drastic of all, moving Hopkins to 
a standard 14-week semester with a 
Mon.-Wed.-Fri. (50 min.) and Tues.- 
Thurs. (75 min.) class schedule. 

“The consensus is,” said Burger, 

that the calendar affects both aca- 
demic and social lives.” 

In addition to making it nearly 
impossible for students of other divi- 
sions to enroll in courses, Burger said 
that the current course scheduling 
affects intramural as well as varsity 
sports and has an impact on a num- 
ber of different issues. 

“By spreading out coursework, we 
can help students feel less stress and 
there will not be as many problems 
with course availability,” said Burger. 

Inthe area of diversity, several new 
recommendations for increasing the 
amount of underrepresented minori- 
ties were presented in the report. The 
group found that, in relation to its 
peer institutions, Hopkins was insuf- 
ficiently diverse. Recommendations 
included preparing a detailed plan for 
enrolling African American, Latinoand 
Native American students as well as 
faculty and setting up “The Baltimore 
Scholars Program,” in which graduates 
with high marks from Baltimore City 
Schools would be given the opportu- 
nity to compete for full scholarships. 

When asked about the potential 
implications of the Federal 
Government’s Supreme Court chal- 
lenge to the University of Michigan’s 
enrollment policies, Burger said, “we 
are not in the business of setting quo- 
tas, but we want to be as competitive 
as our sister institutions for 
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minorities...we are defining it by our 
ranking competitively with our 
peers. 

The report mentioned one of its 
most “disturbing” findings to be that 
the vast majority of students over- 
whelmingly feel as if the University’s 
administration simply does not care 
about the quality of the undergradu- 
ate experience-at Hopkins, and that 
there is a lack of visible interaction 
between Brody, Knapp and the stu- 
dent body. 

“Hopkins is very decentralized and 
lives are too fragmented,” said Burger. 
“That is one of the challenges of having 
to think ofundergraduate educationon 
five different levels [with five different 
undergraduate divisions].” 

In addition, Burger cited her sur- 
prise at students’ perceived apathy 
from university administration. 

While Burger mentioned the es- 
tablishment of more student pro- 
grams as one solution, the working 
group assigned to the problem recom- 
mended putting an emphasis on Town 
Hall meetings, presidential office hours 
and more interaction with the deans. 

“Hereitappears,” the report noted, 
“that informal interaction with senior 
administrators is the exception rather 
than the rule 

The committee was divided into 
working groups to address four ma- 


jor areas, namely academic experi- 


ence, advising and career support, 
diversity and student life. 

“T think dividing into smaller 
groups was really effective,” said se- 
nior Michael David, a BME major who 
served on the academic working 
group. “It gave us a chance to present 
our ideas to the professors. They were 
very open to our ideas.” 

With the interim report completed, 
Burger and the rest of the committee 
will, over the next six weeks, discuss the 
findingsandrecommendationswith the 
rest of the Hopkins community. Pre- 
sentations will be open to faculty, stu- 
dentsand staff, and by May 1, thereport 
will be revised and sent to Brody. For 
access to the report, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/news_info/reports/cue. 
An e-mailbox (cue@jhu.edu) has also 
been set up for further comments and 
suggestions from the community, 
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Diplomat donates $4 
million to SAIS 


Publisher and diplomat Philip 
Merrill has given $4 million to SAIS 
to establish the Philip Merrill Center 
for Strategic Studies. The purpose of 
this new center is to enhance SAIS’s 
strategic studies program. Ina Univer- 
sity press release, Merrill stated: “In so 
many trouble spots around the world, 
we re notat war, but we certainly aren’t 
at peace. Understanding how political 
and military affairs intersect is essential 
in dealing with today’s ambiguous, 
shifting situations.” 

Merrill is a member of The Johns 
Hopkins University board of trust- 
ees; he is also a member of the SAIS 
advisory Council. President Brody re- 
ferred to Merrill as an “exceptionally 
generous visionary who is strong in his 
support of SAIS,” according to a Uni- 
versity news release. Merrill’s goal for 
the Strategic Studies programat SAIS is 
simple: he wants it to become the best 
of its kind in the world. Currently the 
program focuses on fostering excellence 
in national security education and 
bridging the gap between academic dis- 
course and the world of policy. 


— By Claire Koehler 


Nominations sought 
for teaching awards 


Nominations for ProfessorandTA 
of the year are now being accepted in 
both the Arts and Sciences and Engi- 
neering Deans’ Offices. All profes- 
sors, lecturers and instructors who 
have taught for at least three years at 
either undergraduate school can be 
nominated. 

Nominations will be accepted 
from all undergraduate and graduate 
students, faculty members and 
alumni. Each nomination must in- 
clude the name and department of 
the professor. The nominations for 
the TA award must include depart- 
ment and name of TA and a descrip- 
tion of why that TA is special. Leigh 
Kopczuk, from the Office of the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences, stressed the im- 
portance of detailed nominations, 
with specific examples cited explain- 
ing why the teacher is excellent. 





The winners will be honored at 
commencement, with a physical 
award, as well as a monetary award. 
The monetary award can be put to- 
wards research. Both awards are 
funded by both the Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Dean’s office. Past win- 
ners have included Felicity Northcot, 
Anthropology; Laurie Gram, Civil 
Engineering; and Joshua J. Rider, 
Mathematical Sciences. Allinterested 
should send their nominations to 
Leigh Kopezuk at Leighk@jhu.edu for 
Arts and Sciences and Steph 
Schreckinger at Stephs@jhu.edu for 
the school of Engineering by Feb. 17. 


— By Stephanie Hausner 


APL hopeful for future 


of NASA research 


While researchers and adminis- 
trators at the Johns Hopkins Applied 


Physics Laboratory (APL) expressed | 
grief and distress over the recent loss | 


of the space shuttle Columbia, the 
organization stated that its involve- 
mentwith NASA involves unmanned 
spacecraft, and its research is not di- 


rectly connected with either the Co- 


lumbia or other space shuttles. 
“{Our] research with NASA is more 
onthescience...andunmarinedspace- 
craft side,” said APL Director Richard 
Roca. “But we are reacting as members 
of the NASA family ... and extend our 
sympathy to the families [of the astro- 
nauts] and the NASA community.” 
The APL is currently involved with 
a few major projects with NASA, in- 


cluding a mission to Pluto and the | 


Kuiper Belt entitled “New Horizons,” 
studies of the effects of the solar system 
on earth, the TIMED (Thermosphere, 
Ionosphere, Mesosphere, Energetics 
and Dynamics) spacecraft, which will 
take measurements of solar winds and 
storms, and a future mission to Mars. 
Roca stated that it would be “hard 
to predict what the impact [of the 
shuttle tragedy] might be without 
knowing the root cause,” but that he 
doesn’t think the country will “walk 
away from manned space flight.” 
“NASA exists to help us discover 
where we came from and how things 
work,” said Roca. “One way or an- 
other, that’s going to get done.” 


— By Julianna Finelli 





Computer Lab. 














Offered Courtesy by the Office of Community Relations and Volunteer Services 


Levering 


~ Computer Lab 


Need a place to use a computer? 


Use the lab for all your computing needs, like 
surfing the net, writing papers, etc. 

This semester we are receiving a J-Card 
Reader so printing services will be available. 
Use most programs found in the Krieger 


Where: 2" Floor of Levering Hall (Go through 
the Red Door in the Lobby) | 
When: Monday-Friday 0:30pm-1 2midnight 
Contact Us: 410-510-4777 | 


more housing. Both Boswel] and 


StuCo discusses CUE recommendations 
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Ravi Kavasery, senior class president, discusses advising services. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
-perience should have a significant 
international dimension. There was 
some discussion amongst StuCo 
members as to the ability students 
have to study abroad. Megan Coe, 
sophomore vice president, men- 
tioned that not all departments will 


| willingly accept credits from abroad. 


Gala addressed the fact that “a lot 
of people perceive ... a science- 
weighted focus” at Hopkins, despite 


| the fact that such departments as the 


English program are “top-notch.” 

“This doesn’t optimize the re- 
sources we have,” said Gala. “We 
[want to] encourage admissions to 
redistribute resources ... to match 
the student population to the infra- 
structure the University has.” 

The topic discussed most in depth 
was the recommendation of the Stu- 
dent Life Committee to change the 
school schedule froma Monday-Tues- 
day-Wednesday and Thursday-Friday 
system to a Monday-Wednesday-Fri- 
day and Tuesday-Thursday schedule. 


| The goal of this plan, according to the 


report, isto spread out students’ sched- 


| ules. Chris Cunico, senior class repre- 












sentative, said “This planis not going to 
be implemented tomorrow ... [it’s] a 
long-term idea; it will break the para- 
digm ofcrammingeverything into three 
days ... [and] steady the amount of 
work. It is better to have a slow trickle 
then water dumped on your head.” 

Shannon Chang, sophomore class 
secretary/treasurer, pointed out that 
the current schedule allows students 
“to load classes so they can have in- 
ternships in D.C.” 

“You can’t go to D.C. at 12 p.m.,” 
said Chang. 

Cunico disagreed, stating that “no 
other school teaches on a Monday- 
Tuesday-Wednesday schedule. Stu- 
dents at other schools are no less pro- 
ductive as far as internships; they may 
even be more effective.” 

Treasurer Elise Roecker expressed 
similar thoughts, explaining that she 
experienced problems when trying 
to apply to internships because of the 
Thursday-Friday schedule. Accord- 
ing to Roecker, many employers don’t 
have enough work to assign to in- 
terns at the end of the week. 

Groden-Thomas suggested that 
the recommended schedule will 
“draw people to campus for aca- 
demic reasons,” while freshman 
Representative Aaron Levy- 
Forsythe expressed concern that 
such a measure might be “building 
community artificially.” 

“Most people’s friends go to this 
school and are part of Hopkins com- 
munity,” said Levy-Forsythe. “We 
should bring this matter to the stu- 
dent body in the form of a referen- 
dum. We should not try to create the 
concept of community.” 

Boswell felt the recommended 
schedule might allow for “a day of 
preparation between classes ... anda 
time to absorb material,” while se- 
nior Vice-President Sarah Cummings 
felt that students’ scheduling is “their 
decision” and a matter of choice. 

Charles Reyner, sophomore class 
representative, pointed out that by 
changing the schedule, Hopkins 
would be on the same schedule as 
Peabody. According to Reyner, this 
would be “the first step in integration 
with Peabody.” 

After much discussion, Galaasked 


the boarf to givea show ofhandsas to 
whether they were in favor of ne 
against the recommendation. tae 
majority of the board agreed witht i 
plan, although there was still dissen' , 

Ravi Kavasery, senior class presi- 
dent, spoke about the recommenda- 
tions involving advising and career 
support which included aired 
ing faculty advising by providing 
mentoring and orientation, Improve 
ing communication, centralizing ad- 
vising/dareer resources, utilizing 
alumni resources and evaluating aca- 
demic advising through surveys. 
StuCo members related various €X- 
periences with inadequate advising, 
and some offered suggestions on 
modifying the system. 

“Dede are ener for advisors 
who know what students need to 
graduate,” said junior class Vice- 
President Lindsay Allen “It does not 
matter if they are in your major. 

The discussion then moved to the 
Sanne committee recommenda- 
tions, which included moving to a 14- 
week semester, providing guaranteed 
housing for four years, creating a true 
freshman campus, further developing 
the intramural program to include all 
JHU can{puses, increasing involvement 
by administrators in student life and 
improvihg food quality. Regarding the 
move to a 14-week semester, Boswell 
assured members that “reading period 
will be extended and respected and 
Intersession will continue.” 

Sevetal StuCo members raised 
questions about the proposed hous- 
ing plans. Boswelladdressed concerns 
and gavé truth to rumors that the Ivy 
willin fact be torn down. Shealso told 
the group that next year there would 
be no upperclassmen housing. The 
new housing plan, according to 
Boswell, might involve “purchasing 
some of the apartment buildings [in 
thearea]” forupperclassmen, but that 
the University would not be building 
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STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, FEB. 3, 2003 


VP Institutional Relations Noel DeSantos 


Groden-Thomas emphasized that fia 
University should work towards guar- 
anteeing upperclassman housing. 

There was also discussion on the 
need for more reservable space oncam. 
pus, more bulletin boards and more 
“hang-out” areas for students, Boswel] 
spoke about utilizing Levering for such 
a purpose, stating that We are going to 
give Levering a face-lift. .. the building 
is dead most of the day. We have an 
architect/interior designer working on 
itnowand weareworking with Sodexho 
to make downstairs available for longer 
periods of time.” 

The need for space to host intra- 
mural games caused a long discus- 
sionon possibilities. Boswell suggested 
the use of the Eastern Campus fields 
because there is more space there to 
develop. Omer Taviloglu, senior class 
representative, felt that was not the best 
option, and suggested the University 
create fields around the Homewood 
campus. Groden-Thomas said, “There 
is limited amount of space available, 
especially since weare inacity...hous- 
ing is a bigger issue than fields; it’s a 
logistical issue.” 

There was a quick discussion on 
diversity at Hopkins, which mainly 
focused on the recommendation to 
provide scholarships to Baltimore 
students to come to JHU. The diver- 
sity committee is looking to recruit 
underrepresented students, profes- 
sors, and staff, as well as make the 
curriculum more multicultural. 

Overall, the members of the 
StuCo agreed with most of the rec- 
ommendations to the CUE. This was 
just the preliminary report of the 
CUE, so there is still modification 
to be done before it is submitted to 
the deans. The members of CUE 
will also hold a town meeting to 
discuss the recommendations with 
the general student body at a date 
still to be announced. 
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Powell puts forth | 


case against Iraq 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
THE AssoclaTED Press 


UNITED NATIONS — Secretary 
of State Colin Powell, methodically 
making his case that Iraq has defied 
all demands thatit disarm, presented 
tape recordings, satellite photos and 
informants’ statements today that he 
said constituted “irrefutable and un- 
deniable” evidence that Saddam 
Hussein was concealing weapons of 
mass destruction. 

“Clearly, Saddam Hussein and his 
regime will stop at nothing until 
something stops him,” Mr. Powell 
told a skeptical U.N. Security Coun- 
cil. He said Baghdad’s denials repre- 
sented a “web of lies.” 

Three months after Iraq pledged 
that it would disarm, Mr. Powell pre- 
sented his evidence in an appearance 
that was televised around the world. 
The Council members - joined by 
Iraq’s U.N. ambassador - sat around 
a large circular table with Powell and 
listened attentively. 

“The pronouncements that Mr. 
Powell made in his presentation are 
utterly unrelated to the truth,” coun- 
tered Mohammed Al-Douri. “There 
are incorrect allegations, unnamed 
sources, unknown sources.” He also 
suggested thataudio tapes playedto the 
Council by Powell were “not genuine.” 

Mr. Powell stared icily at Mr. Al- 
Douri during the Iraqi’s rebuttal. 

Of the 15 Council members, only 
the United States and Britain have 
voiced support for forcibly disarm- 
ing Saddam, but the Bush adminis- 
tration is counting on Spain and Bul- 
garia, among others, to be part ofany 
coalition against Iraq. 

The administration’s next step is 
to decide whether allies are willing to 
support a resolution specifically au- 
thorizing force against Iraq, a senior 
official said. The key is France, this 
official said. But if President Jacques 
Chirac insists on vetoing sucha reso- 
lution, Mr. Bush won’t seek one. 

In. his presentation, Mr. Powell: 

-Asserted that Iraq“bulldozed and 
graded to conceal chemical weapons 
evidence” at the Al Musayyib chemi- 
cal complex in 2002 and had a series 
of cargo vehicles and a decontamina- 
tion vehicle moving around at the 
site. Mr. Powell said that was cor- 
roborated by a human source. 

- Said Iraq is working on develop- 
ing missiles with a range of 1,000 ki- 
lometers - about 620 miles - or more, 
putting Russia and other nations be- 
yond Iraq’s immediate neighbors in 
potential danger. 

-Played audio tapes of what Mr. 
Powell said were intercepted phone 
conversations between Iraqi military 
officers. One was a purported discus- 
sion abouthiding prohibited vehicles 
from weapons inspectors. Another 
dealt with removingareferencetonerve 
agents from written instructions. 

-Citedinformantsas saying thatIra- 
gis are dispersing rockets armed with 
biological weapons in western Iraq. 

-Presented declassified satellite 
pictures that he said showed 15 mu- 
nitions bunkers. Mr. Powell said four 
of them had active chemical muni- 
tions inside. 

-Said satellites observed cleanup 
activities at nearly 30 suspected weap- 
ons sites in the days before inspectors 
arrived. 


-Said Iraqi informants claim that 
Iraq has 18 trucks that it uses as mo- 
bile biological weapons labs. 

Mr. Powell’s remarks did not seem 
to sway the three other permanent 
members of the Council that, along 
with the United States and Britain, 
hold veto powers. 


Representatives of China, Russia | 
and France all said the work of the | 


weapons inspectors should continue 


- with the French calling forthenum- | 


ber ofinspectors to be tripledandthe | 


process strengthened. 


Coming to Mr. Powell’s defense, | 


British Foreign Secretary Jack Straw 
said the secretary made a “most pow- 
erful” case. Saddam is “gambling that 
we will lose our nerve rather than 
enforce our will,” Mr. Straw said. 
German Foreign Minister Joschka 


Fischer, a skeptic on any military ac- 
tion against Iraq, said evidence pre- | 


sented by Mr. Powell and findings of 
the weapons inspectors “have to be 
examined carefully.” Germany cur- 
rently holds the rotating Security 
Council chairmanship. 

“We must continue to seek a peace- 
ful solution to the crisis,” he said. 

Ina more than hour-long presen- 
tation, Mr. Powell also detailed the 
U.S. claims that Baghdad and al- 
Qaida operatives are working to- 
gether and that some followers of a 
senior associate of Osama bin Laden 
are currently in the Iraqi capital, with 
the approval of Saddam. 


Saddam, in an interview broadcast 


yesterday in London, had forcefully 
denied that his government has a rela- 
tionship with the al-Qaida or has weap- 
ons of mass destruction. He said it 
wouldbeimpossibleto hidesucharms. 

Mr. Powell presented his case in a 
rapid-fire delivery, moving from tape 
recordings to photos and other evi- 
dence without pause. 

He said his case was persuasive 
that Iraq is hiding its chemical, bio- 
logical and nuclear weapons pro- 
grams and missile activity and was 
deliberately misleading inspectors. “I 
believe this conclusion is irrefutable 
and undeniable,” he said. 

“Theissuebeforeusisnothowmuch 
time we are willing to give the inspec- 
tors to be frustrated by Iraqi obstruc- 
tion, but how much longer are we will- 
ingto putupwithIraq’snoncompliance 
before weasa Council, weas the United 
Nations say: ‘Enough. Enough.’ “ 

Most U.S. allies want more time 
for U.N. weapons inspectors to do 
their work. But Mr. Bush and his top 
national security aides have said re- 
peatedly that the United States - with 
or without its allies - will forcibly dis- 
arm Iraq if it does not immediately 
comply with U.N. resolutions. 

Tang Jiaxuan, China’s foreign 
minister, said immediately afterward, 
“As long as there is still the slightest 
hope for political settlement, we 
should exert our utmost effort to 
achieve that.” 

Russian Foreign Minister Igor 
Ivanov agreed, saying inspections 
“must be continued.” 

Dominique de Villepin, the French 
foreign minister, also said inspections 
should continue - but under “an en- 
hanced regime of inspections moni- 
toring” and that Iraq must do more to 
cooperate - including allowing over- 
flights from U-2 spy planes, as the 
United States is seeking. 





G. Zero plans debated 


BY MICHAEL WEISSENSTEIN 
THe ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW YORK — Officials oversee- 
ing the effort to rebuild ground zero 
met privately Monday to pick the fi- 
nal two designs to replace the World 
Trade Center. oe 

A design that evokes the original 
trade center with twin latticework 
towers, and another that exposes the 
foundation walls of the old towers 
emerged as leading contenders in re- 
cent discussions. 

The finalists were expected to be 
announced Tuesday, with a final 
choice to be made later this month. 

~ Six of the eight members of the 
committee charged with picking the 
finalists came from the Lower Man- 
hattan Development Corp., the 
agency created to rebuild downtown 
Manhattan, and the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey, the latter of 
which owns the trade center site. 

Asource familiar with the rebuild- 
ing effort said development corpora- 
tion staff and board members meet- 
ing last month favored designs from 
the team of architects known as 


THINK and from Daniel Libeskind. 

The THINK team, which was led 
by New York-based architects Rafael 
Vinoly and Frederic Schwartz, pro- 
posed the World Cultural Center, whose 
lacy 1,665-foot towers have been called 
21st-century Eiffel Towers. 

Libeskind, who designed Berlin’s 
Jewish Museum, proposed starkly geo- 
metrical buildings clusteredaround the 
foundations of the fallen towers and 
topped by a 1,776-foot spire. 

Each featuresstructures rising higher 
than the tallest in the world, Malaysia’s 
1,483-foot Petronas Twin Towers. 

While no one expects an exact rep- 


lica of any of the models to rise at the. 


trade center site, officials at the devel- 
opment corporation have said what- 
ever is built there will be based on one 
of the plans. 

The plans for rebuilding the area 
came from seven teams of architects 
from Berlin, London, Amsterdam, 
Tokyo, New York and Los Angeles. 

They were also selected from 407 
submissions altogether. 

A first group of plans, released in 
July, was derided as boring and 
overstuffed with office space. _ 
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BY RON FOURNIER 


| THE ASSOCIATED Press 


SPACE CENTER, Houston — 
Under sapphire blue skies that once 
held Columbia and her crew, Presi- 
dent Bush paid tribute Tuesday to the 


| shuttle’s seven astronauts and rededi- 


cated the nation to space travel. “They 
go in peace for all mankind. And all 


| mankind is in their debt,” he said. 


The president joined at least 
10,000 teary-eyed NASA workers, 
aging astronauts, politicalleadersand 
families of the fallen crew for a me- 
morial service ina plaza outside Mis- 
sion Control usually reserved for cel- 





BY PAULINE ARRILLAGA 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NACOGDOCHES, Texas — Us- 
ing plastic bags and buckets, investi- 
gators went from rural schools to a 
college campus Monday gathering 
pieces of space shuttle Columbia 
strewn across a pine-cloaked disas- 
ter scene larger than West Virginia. 

Search teams hunted down re- 
mains and debris in the rivers and 
woods of Louisiana and Texas — in- 
cluding a 6-to-7-foot chunk of the 
shuttle’s cabin found in one rural 
county. Environmental and explo- 
sives experts, along with NASA offi- 
cials, bagged up wreckage and trans- 
ported it to airports now serving as 
evidence warehouses. 

“Weare collecting material that we 
find on the ground even as small as a 
quarter,” said Gary Moore, a regional 
coordinator for the Environmental 
Protection Agency. “Obviously, you're 
going to get to a point where you can’t 
collect every single speck.” 

The agency is using an airplane 
equipped with infrared sensors that 
can spot debris that might be tainted 
with hazardous chemicals, as well as 
a mobile unit on the ground to deter- 
mine whether any shuttle wreckage 
is emitting toxic chemicals. 

The EPA is overseeing collection 
of shuttle debris and the FBI is in 
charge of recovery of remains. Some 


ebrations of space triumphs. 

The shuttle broke up Saturday as it 
was returning to earth. In Bush’s words: 
“Their mission was almost complete, 
and we lost them so close to home.” 

The president met with family 
members after the service, which 
ended with the ringing of a Navy bell 
— seven times, one for each of the 
deceased astronauts — and a “miss- 
ing man” formation flyover: four T- 
38 NASA jets roared above the crowd, 
with one peeling away and soaring 
high and out of sight. 

Bush bowed his head and first lady 
Laura Bush wiped tears from her eyes 
as the United States Navy Band Sea 


12,000 pieces of debris had been col- 
lected by Monday afternoon. 

Divers plied the murky waters of 
Toledo Bend Reservoir on the Texas- 
Louisiana state line on Monday, scout- 
ing for what authorities believe is a 
car-size chunk of the shuttle. Nothing 
was found, although divers were ex- 
pected to return Tuesday with sonar 
equipment. 

NASA shuttle program manager 
Ron Dittemore said NASA was particu- 
larly interested in any pieces that may 
have fallen from Columbiaas far west as 
New Mexico, Arizona or California, 
when the shuttle was hurtling towards 
home to Florida. Such finds could be 
critical clues. The FBI was checking re- 
ports of possible debris in Arizona. 

“It’s like looking for a needle in a 
haystack,” Dittemore said, referring 
to tracking bits of the 6-by-6 inch ther- 
mal tiles that covered Columbia. “But 
that is not going to keep us from look- 
ing for it.” 

Recovery teams gathered at a fed- 
eral command post in nearby Lufkin 
to be dispatched to counties across 
the state, said Sue Kennedy, emer- 
gency management coordinator for 
Nacogdoches County. 

A seven-member squad in 
Nacogdoches removed 25 pieces of 
debris from the grounds at Douglass 
School, whose 340 students in kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade stayed 
home for the day. They then moved 








PABLO MARTINEZ-MONISVAIS/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
President Bush prayed Tuesday at NASA's Johnson Space Center, in Houston, during a memorial service with families of the seven astronauts who 
perished in the space shuttle Columbia disaster over the skies of Texas. President Bush and First Lady Laura Bush sat with the families of Rick 
Husband, right, and William McCool, left. 


Chanters led the crowd in song. The 
words to one hymn, “God of Our Fa- 
thers, Whose Almighty Hand,” were 
printed on the back of the service’s pro- 
grams, allowing the NASA family to 
raise its voice in tribute to “shining 
worlds in splendor through the skies.” 
Leading the crowdin prayer, Harold 
Robinson, acaptainin the Navy’s Chap- 
lain Corps, said the astronauts found 
true humility while viewing “our little 
planet from outer space.” 
Fighting back tears, NASA Admin- 
istrator Sean O’Keefe then declared, 
“Today, our grief is overwhelming.” 
He promised to find out why Co- 
lumbia broke apart, correct the prob- 


Investigators search for pieces of shuttle 


on to another public school before 
heading to Stephen F. Austin State 
University. 

Recovered debris and human re- 
mains arriving at Barksdale Air Force 
Base in Louisiana on Monday “in ey- 
erything from helicopters to rental 
cars,” NASA spokesman Steve Nesbitt 
said. 

NASA examiners and the indepen- 
dent investigative team headed by re- 
tired Adm. Harold W. Gehman Jr. 
have set up shop at the base ina room 
with a large map, using pushpins to 
mark the thousands of debris sites. 
The map was color-coded according 
to the size of the particles. 

The goal is to try to reconstruct 
what’s left of Columbia, and establish 
a sequence of how each part peeled 
off during the shuttle’s ill-fated jour- 
ney home. 

Therecovery effortis daunting due 
to the size and scope of the debris 
field. Itstretched west to east380 miles 
from Eastland, Texas, to Alexandria, 
La., and north-south 230 miles from 
Sulphur Springs, Texas, to metropoli- 
tan Houston. 

Louisiana state police confirmed 
more than two dozen chunks of de- 


Nation grieves for lost astronauts 


lem and make sure it never happens 
again. To the families of those lost, he 
_ said: “Wewillkeep this solemn pledge.” 

Bush recalled that Navy Capt. 
David Brown, a medical doctor 
aboard Columbia, was asked several 
weeks ago by his brother what would 
happenifsomething went wrong with 
the mission. “This program will go 
on,” the 46-year-old Navy flight sur- 
geon replied. 

“Capt. Brown was correct,” Bush 
said. “America’s space program will 
go on.” 

Earlier, aides said the president 
supports continuing the shuttle pro- 
gram, despite criticism by some. 


metal were found in the parish 

“We'llbe finding stuffmonths down 
the road. I’dsay hunting seasonis when 
people will be picking stuff up, or we'll 
never find it at all,” Turner said. 

In Texas, Gov. Rick Perry said 
wreckage had been found in 33 coun- 
ties sprawling 28,000 square miles of 
landscape — 10 percent of the entire 
state, and an area larger than West Vir- 
ginia. 

The area where wreckage was be- 
ing found expanded westward Mon- 
day, said Michael Kostelnik, NASA 
deputy associate administrator. One 
debris collection center was opened 
at the former Carswell Air Force Base 
in Fort Worth, 180 miles northwest 
of the Lufkin command center. 

Findings included a 3-by 3-foot 
piece of metal in a bank parking lot in 
Nacogdoches and a 1-foot diameter 
piece of gray metal in front of the 
courthouse. Among the more signifi- 
cant discoveries: a huge section of 
cabin discovered in a rural wooded 
area east of Nacogdoches. 

County Sheriff Thomas Kerss 
would not disclose the exact location 
or provide details, but said teams 
would continue scouring remote for- 


brisin 11 different parishes. Author#*ests in the hunt for more cabin com- 


ties recovered a 3-by-4-foot metal 
panel with small holes from a thicket - 
in Sabine Parish, on the Texas bor- ° 
der. Vernon Parish chief deputy 
Calvin Turner said four chunks of 





Arsenic removed 
from American U. _ 


BY HEATHER GREENFIELD 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — The Army 
Corps of Engineers has removed 
more than 10,000 tons of arsenic- 
contaminated soil from the grounds 
of American University and nearby 
homes, including the Korean 
ambassador’s residence, officials said 
Monday. 

The neighborhood, about four 
miles (six kilometers) northwest of 
the White House, was used for chemi- 
cal weapons testing during World 
War I. Those involved in the cleanup 
briefed the mayor’s advisory panel 





COLLEGEBRIEFS 


on their progress Monday. 

Thecorps said ithas safely removed 
more than 425 munitions and bottles 
containing chemicals. 

“All known arsenic over 150 parts 
per million shouldbe out of the neigh- 
borhood by the into the summer,” 
said Gary Schilling, the corps’ project 
manager. 

Schilling said the Korean 
ambassador’s residence, where crews 
found rounds containing arsine gas, has 
been decontaminated and restored. 

The full project is expected to take . 
six to 10 years, with 120 properties 
still slated for cleanup. ’ 

The Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention has been investigat- 
ing the health effects on residents. Dr. 
Michael Richardson of the District of 
Columbia Department of Health said 
the departifient will send a letter to doc- 


tors in Washington, asking whether 
they have treated patients with diseases ~ 
that could be linked to arsenic. ers 
“We're looking for cancers, pars 
ticularly skin cancers, marrow dis 
eases, likely leukemia and chronic | 
anemias,” Richardson said. “We’re- 
also looking for unexplained or pro- 
gressive respiratory diseases.” 


Temple U. student 
shoots former 
girlfriend then kills self 


PHILADELPHIA — A former. 
Temple University student shot his. 
ex-girlfriend as she worked security . 
inside acampus administration build- 
ing, then killed himself, police said, 


ponents. 
He said federal agents were head- 
‘ingtoahometolook for stolen shuttle 
parts. No arrests have been made, he 
said. 





The 21-year-old woman, a junior 
-from Baltimore, was hospitalized in| 
. Serious but stable condition Sunday. 

She had been shot in the right eye and 
chest just before 8 a.m. Saturday, 
Philadelphia police said. 

The alleged shooter, Shawn 
Walker, 21, of Mantua, N.J., had been 
seen walking with Cori Miller as she 
reported to work more than an hour 
earlier, but nothing seemed amiss, 
said Carl Bittenbender, Temple’s ex- 
ecutive director of public safety. 

Miller took her post checkin 
badges in the lobby of Vivacqua Hall, 
Walker apparently went to a nearby, 
doughnut shop, then returned and 

. shot her, police said, 

“There was no indication of any- 

thing. And then we got the call,” 
_ Bittenbender said. 
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Addressing student concerns 


In January 2002, President William R. Brody and 
Provost Steven Knapp charged the new Commission 
on Undergraduate Education with the task of evalu- 
ating and subsequently recommending improve- 
ments for the undergraduate experience at Johns 
Hopkins University. The main motivation for this 
project was the results of two institutional surveys of 
Hopkins undergraduates. The survey results dem- 
onstrated that “in a number of areas, the under- 
graduate program does not offer the quality of expe- 
rience that distinguishes Johns Hopkins University 
in other realms, particularly as compared to our 
peers.” Chaired by Vice Provost for Academic Af- 
fairs Paula Burger and composed of various deans, 
faculty and students, the commission has now re- 
leased its interim report, recommending a number 
of changes to the status quo. 

We are pleased with most of the commission’s 
recommendations. The report identified areas where 
the undergraduate program falls short, including 
access to faculty, life outside the classroom and sense 
of community. We, and others, have been complain- 
ing about the lack of community, social amenities 
and access to faculty and administrators on this cam- 
pus for years. The only difference is that now the 
president and other higher-ups may finally pay at- 
tention to the findings. 

Wefeel thatthecommissionhasadequately addressed 
many of our concerns. Providing incentives for better 
advising and teaching, improving the quality of dining 
(both with respect tofoodand faculty interaction), build- 
ing more dorms to provide housing for any student who 
wantsit, adding more social hubs on campusand review- 
ing departments to make sure students’ academic and 
social lives are well-balanced are all proposals that will 
greatly improve undergraduate life at Hopkins. 

The commission also makes good proposals re- 
garding diversity. Most impressive is the suggestion 
to endorse “The Baltimore Scholars Program,” an 
initiative that would provide full scholarships to 
graduates of Baltimore City public schools who are 
admitted to an undergraduate program at the Uni- 





Applying to choose a major 


One major advantage that comes with attending 
Johns Hopkins University is the opportunity for stu- 
dents to pursue whatever interests them, whether or 
not they were aware of those passions during high 
school. While students at many other institutions are 
expected to follow the course of study that they indi- 
cated on their application, Hopkins allows the aca- 
demic freedom to change majors — even when that 
means switching between the schools of Arts and 
Sciences and Engineering. 

Contrary to this valued tradition, the Biomedical 
Engineering (BME) department recently decided to 
require that students apply to the program if they 
wish to pursue a major in the department. Moreover, 
non-BME students will not even be able to take 
courses in the department unless it is deemed there is 
sufficient space. These changes violate the idea that 
Hopkins students should be able to explore whatever 
captures their attention and reconsider their choice 
of major at any time. 

The idea that all students should know what they 
plan to pursue in college when first applying is ab- 
surd — this thinking is supported by the fact that 
Arts and Sciences freshmen are no longer even al- 
lowed to declare a major. Students who are accepted 

to the Whiting School of Engineering without de- 
claring a major should not be penalized for failing to 





Hopkins killed the radio star 


The Johns Hopkins student body losta significant 
- portion of its voice in September of 1985. It was then 
thatthe University decided to replace the student DJs 
of WJHU-FM with a professional staff, leaving no 
room for students, except for three minor assistant 
positions. Since then, WJHU has become an affiliate 
of National Public Radioandbeen sold to outsideinves- 
tors, who renamed it WYPR. Listening to the station 
today offers little reminder of what it once was and what 
it might have been if students were still in control. 

In many cities and towns, student-operated radio 
stations flourish, providing amuch-needed break from 
commercial radio, the ownership of which is being 
consolidated into fewer and fewer hands, with obvious 
effects on variety and quality of programming. 

In lieu of WJHU, students founded and valiantly 
tried to operate a second station, WHSR. That sta- 
tion operated using carrier currents, which meant 
that it could only be heard in some dormitories using 
some types of radios, Due to its inadequate means of 
broadcasting and an administration content to see it 

_ wither away, WHSR folded two years ago due to 
technical problems and a lack of money with which 

to solve them. Since then, there has been no space on 
the dial for the students of Johns Hopkins. — 

Therefore, it is heartening to hear that a group of 


+ 
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-WHSR. Thisis the first of many opportunities for the 


versity. Increasing efforts to recruit under-repre- 
sented minority staff is another good idea, and it 
should be implemented with unabashed zeal for hir- _ 
ing faculty and administrators. Disturbing though, is | 
the commission’s finding that “students who are | 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgendered report that | 
they do not have a comfortable place in the Hopkins’ | 
community.” Weexpect Brodyand Knapp tofirstseeto | 
it that the students who are already here feel welcome. | 
We do take issue with one specific proposal made 
by the commission. The commission recommends | 
the University move away from the current 13-week | 
semester and adopt the more common calendar of | 
14-15 weeks used by our peers. This recommenda- 
tion is made, “so long as the extra week would permit 
the same amount of material to be covered in more 
time rather than add more content to each course.” 
While this proposal in theory would alleviate much 
student stress, we are not confident in the 
administration’s ability to hold professors accountable 
to the spirit ofthe commission’s suggestion. Ata univer- 
sity where professors generally can’t be told what to | 
teach, we expect that professors will usean extra week or | 
two to add more material to their syllabi. Such a result | 
would defeat the commission’s aspirations, increasing 
the workload on an already overloaded student body. 
Finally, the commission’s “disturbing” finding 
that “many students perceive that no one cares” is a 
reality that needed attention long before now. Sur- 
prised by this attitude, the commission concludes 
that the reason for this attitude is that “students | 
expect more than good intentions” when it comes to | 
the efforts of faculty and administrators. This observa- 
tion is hardly a revolutionary determination by the 
commission, butisnonethelessalong-awaitedrecogni- | 
tion of the challenge that lies ahead. When the presi- | 
dent and provost have the final report on their desks, 
we will hold them officially accountable. Until Brody 
and Knapp prove they are capable of implementing 
changes we support, the commission’s report 
amounts to nothing more than another laundry list 
of ignored complaints. 





have their entire lives planned out before their 18th 
birthdays. Taking away students’ freedom to sample | 
courses in other departments — another effect of the 
BME changes — undermines the ability of the Uni- 
versity to offer a broad-based education. 

Though we disagree with these changes, we do 
understand the reasons that they were implemented. 
The BME department claims that 50 to 60 students 
from other majors transfer into the program every 
year, and we agree that they cannot be expected to 
come up with the resources necessary to support 
these masses of extra students. Overcrowded classes 
limit the amount ofattention individual students can 
receive from their professors, thus affecting their 
ability to absorb the material. Still, this does not 
warrant restricting students’ academic options. 

If the BME department would like the Office of 
Admissions to inform prospective students that aca- 
demic freedom is being limited at Johns Hopkins, 
then thatis their prerogative. But these changes should 
by no means be allowed to affect students that are 
already enrolled. Every current undergraduate ap- 
plied to — and chose to attend — Hopkins with the 
understanding that they would be able to pursue any 
field they desired. Removing this opportunitynowwould 
representa betrayal of the educational promise made to 
all students when they were accepted to the University. 


students is attempting to start up WHSR again. Cer- 
tainly, the rise of Internet broadcasting is exciting 
news for groups that want an inexpensive way to get 
on the air, as is the promise of small-broadcaster 
licenses for low-wattage stations, although the out- 
look for those is far from certain. 

The administration owes it to the students to sup-. 
port the new WHSR with adequate resources and 
guidance on the legal issues related to micro-broad- 
casting and royalty fees related to Webcasting. A little 
help with equipment purchases and legal guidance at 
this early stage will set WHSR on the path to being a 
common voice for students and possibly a public ser- 
vice to the citizens of Baltimore. 

Werarely recommend that the administration givea 
student group everything they request, but in this case, 
itisimperative for the University to show thatitis willing 
to support within reason the creative outlets and com- 
munity-building infrastructure that we currently lack. 

Much hay has been made recently about the Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Education report and its 
exhortations to improve student life. We strongly 
encourage the administration’s full support of 


University to prove that it is willing to put its money 





where its mouth is. 
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_Azhdam article omits 


crucial viewpoint 


Azhdam implies that “leftists” 
don’t mind when Palestinians are 
massacred by Jordanians or when 
Syrians destroy entire cities. She chas- 
tises Lebanon, a horribly poor coun- 


| try, for not allowing Palestinian refu- 


gees to hold professional jobs without 
pointing out that Israel created the 
Lebanese-Palestinian refugee prob- 
lem by ethnically cleansing 768,000 
Palestinians out of Mandate Pales- 
tine in 1948 and that in the United 
States illegal immigrants are not al- 


| lowed to work, period. She fails to 


point out that Israel was not created 


| in the way of a normal country, but 


that Israel’s creation involved the 
forceful expulsion of more than half 
of the native Palestinians living on 
land their ancestors had farmed for 
nearly 2000 years. 

She argues that Israel is not an 
apartheid state even as such free- 
dom fighters as Nelson Mandelaand 
the Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
openly call for an end to “Israeli 
apartheid.” She calls Israel the “only 
democracy in the Middle East” even 
though Israel occupies, taxes and 


| kills at willthe members ofa foreign 
| population living in territory occu- 


pied illegally and by force since 1967 
(can you say “No Taxation Without 
Representation?”). She claims that 
Israel punishes its soldiers’ human 
rights violations even as every hu- 
manitarian organization on the 
planet publishes reports about the 
total impunity enjoyed by Israeli 
soldiers and settlers who commit 
crimes against Palestinians ona sys- 
tematic basis. 

There is nothing complex about 
this conflict. After, and only after, the 
occupation ends will Israel have se- 
curity. 


Feroze Sidhwa 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Brody deserves better 


I am writing in response to last 
week’s editorial, “The Invisible Man.” 
The front page of the B Section has a 
full-color picture of Dr. Brody along 
with an article entitled “Pres. Brody’s 
class makes uncommon sense.” Ac- 
cording to the editor, “most students 
don’t even know what Brody looks 
like.” I suggest the editors read their 
publication to find out. 

The fact that President Brody is 
the first Hopkins president in over 30 
years to actually live on the campus 
says something about the fact that 
this man does indeed care about our 
university and its student body. He 
walks from Nichols House across 
campus to his office in Garland Hall 
every day. It is well known that Dr. 
and Mrs. Brody welcome new stu- 
dents and their parents each year on 
roller blades or scooters wearing shirts 
that say “Bill” and “Wendy.” In addi- 
tion, maylask which university presi- 
dent do you know who attends all 
sorts of theater and athletic events 
and who eats in the college cafeteria? 

Here’s my question to you: have 
you tried to see Dr. Brody? Iam going 
to bet you haven’t because every stu- 
dent I know has been successful. This 
past Intersession I took President 
Brody’s class. On the first day he gave 
all of us his e-mail address, which can 
also be found readily by using the 
JHU directories. One Sunday after- 
noon I had a question concerning 
our homework assignment. So, I e- 
mailed the president. He responded 
in 50 minutes! I was amazed that our 
president, who receives 100 e-mails 
every day, would respond to a stu- 
dent so swiftly. 

I would just like to say that I be- 
lieve President Brody should not be 
criticized, but supported for all of the 
work he does, behind the scenes as 
well as publicly. 


Claire Koehler 
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Brody not ‘invisible’ 


Your editorial suggests that Dr. 
Brody is an uncaring, absentee presi- 
dent. I think the facts speak for them- 
selves, and tell an entirely different 
story. 

To my knowledge, no other 
Hopkins president — atleastin many 
years — has taughtan undergraduate 
course. Bill Brody has taught an 
Intersession course for three yearsand 
also does some teaching at our medi- 
cal school. 

Bill Brody is the first Hopkins 
president to live on the Homewood 
Campus since Milton Eisenhower’s | 
term ended in 1967. He and Mrs. - 
Brody made this choice deliberately | 
because of their special interest in and 
commitment to students. They both 
enjoyandcan frequently be seen walk- 
ing around the campus and interact- 
ing informally with students. 

Bill and Wendy Brody always 
make a point of participating in the 
move-in and other activities for in- 
coming freshmen. 

As you acknowledge in your ar- 
ticle, the Brody’s frequently invite stu- 
dents into their home, and Dr. Brody 
can often be spotted at a Blue Jays 
game, and not just lacrosse! 

Dr. Brody initiated the concept of 
office hours for students and kept up 
the practice until students’ interest 
seemed to wane. He still makes him- 
self available by appointment. 

Your editorial includes some good 
suggestions for the president — which 
we will follow through on — such as 
attending occasional Student Coun- 
cil meetings and holding Town Hall 
meetings, something Dr. Brody has, 
in fact, done when there wasa specific 
issue to be discussed. 

Stretched too thin? Possibly. But 
invisible? No. 


Jerome D. Schnydman 
Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent & Secretary, Board of Trustees 
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DAVEDEBRUIN 
GuEsT CoLUMN 


t's the most wonderful time of 

the year. No, it’s not Capitol 

One Bowl Week, or even 

Chanukah, though there are 

“eight crazy nights.” It’s that 
magical part of spring semester when 
freshmen are introduced to every- 
thing that is fraternity life at 
Homewood. Yes, my friends, Rush is 
upon us. 

For you young males out there who 
are unfamiliar with Rush, this is the 
time when you getto eat free foodand 
hang out with older fraternity men 
for a whole week. You may be taken 
to Hooters or Bill Bateman’s for Buf- 
falo wings, treated to an evening of 
stimulating adult entertainment or 
asked to participate in illegal gam- 
bling. And the best partis you pay for 
nothing! 

Well, the rushees don’t pay for 
anything anyway. I wish I could 
Rush every year just for the free 
grub. I know you kids on the meal 
plan have a hard time appreciating 
what it’s like to have to cook for 
yourself but just imagine the hard- 
ships of preparing your own 
microwaveable hot pockets and 
shake ‘n baking chicken. 

So, I urge you all to go to all the 
Rush events you can, even if it’s just 
for the food. When you’re a starving 
upperclassman, at least you'll have 
the fond memories of free food that 
keptyou satiated throughout this joy- 
ous and festive week. 

Surprisingly, however, Rush has 
more to offer than free food. You 
might be led to believe that Rush will 
introduce you to the values that many 
fraternities share, such as service and 
friendship. I assure you, you will be 
introduced to the values that many 
fraternities share. However, these val- 
ues are more along the lines of hang- 
ing out and drinking — not that 
there’s anything wrong with that. 

‘Which reminds me, Rush is sup- 
posed to be dry. So please, please don’t 
drink yourself into oblivion during a 
Rush event. If you pass out and go 





into shock, nobody will take you to 
the hospital for fear of losing his 
house’s charter. Actually, that’s not 
true. I just hate it when kids puke up 
food that my brothers and I just 
bought for them. 

Along those lines, don’t be 
greedy pigs with the provided nour- 
ishments. Although wings will, in 
theory, be “all you can eat,” Rush is 
not the time to put that notion to 
the test. Sharing is caring, and 
brothers like food too. 

The most important thing about 
Rush is to meet and talk to the broth- 
ers hosting you. I know it will be 
tempting to spendall your time stuff- 


ments. Butthen you'll looklikea dirty, 
philandering' schmuck. On second 
thought, go right ahead. But after- 
wards, remember to say “thank you” 
to the men who made your evening of 
burlesque (minus the comic skits) 
possible, 

Oh, and when you win a lot of 
money playing blackjack, give the 
house a chance to win it back. Weare 
poor, simple folk who are just trying 
to make ends meet. Although your 
happiness and welfare as a rushee is 
veryimportantto us, so is paying rent 
and having an actual house in which 
to gamble. 

We now ponder an important 
question you may ask — afterall Rush 
cannot last forever, much as we wish 


itcould. So, whathappensafter Rush? | 


If you’re fortunate enough to get a 
bid and choose to accept, you then 
spend the rest of the semester as an 
indentured servant. It’s not so bad, 
though. You will get to go to Royal 
Farms in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing to purchase for our emphysemic 
friends a pack of Camels. You will be 
able to wash others’ dishes, skip class 
to move people’s cars, and get ripped 
off while working parties. And if you 
manage to survive weeks of severe 
beatings with a wooden paddle and 
being chained to a wall in the base- 
ment, you might even become a 
brother one day. 

But isn’t that a small price to pay 
for a week of free, yammy food? 


Dave DeBruin is a senior psychology 
major. 
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Come one,come Ramon’ actions teach vital lessons 
all: time for Rush 


heworld grieved this week 
with the loss of the space 
shuttle Columbia and its 
talented crew. Each of the 
men and women aboard 


the mission were there because of their 
individual strengths and back- 
grounds, and each added a vital ele- 
ment to the team. This international 
crew represented the best of what 


| mankind has to offer, and we are all 


worse off for their loss. 
The news of the tragedy immedi- 
ately flooded the airwaves, making all 


| other news stories seem somewhat 
| trivial in comparison. But while this 


event was almost certainly an acci- 
dent and unrelatéd to other world 
events, itis important to note the role 
that a certain crewmember had in 


| making the world a safer place for us 
temp | all. 
ing singles in a “dancer’s” undergar- | 


Ilan Ramon had been the focus 
of much of the media attention di- 
rected towards this flight from the 


| beginning. As the first Israeli in 
| space, Ramon represented the 
| hopes and dreams of an entire na- 
| tion, a nation thatit often seems has 
| little to be thankful for these days. 





Ramon, however, was more than 
simply another first for the space pro- 


| gram. He was a skilled fighter pilot 


that took partin an attack on the Iraqi 


| Osirik nuclear reactor in 1981, de- 


stroying Saddam Hussein’s nuclear 
program. If it wasn’t for that attack, 
which was universally condemned at 
the time, it is quite likely that Iraq 
would have nuclear weapons today 
— weapons he may have used at some 
point against civilians like the chemi- 


JONATHANSNOW 
DECONSTRUCTING 
TERROR 


cal weapons he turned on his own 
people after Israel ended his nuclear 
ambitions. 

Twenty-two years after the Osirik 
attack, Saddam is once again a threat 
to the world. While the French and 
the Germans protest possible mili- 
tary action to disarm Saddam, it is 
difficult to not think back to the pro- 
tests that they issued in 1981 against 
the Israeli mission. Then, as now, the 
French had a part in providing 
Saddam with the technology needed 
to build weapons on mass destruc- 
tion. They are understandably wor- 
ried about the embarrassment that is 
sure to come when a successful 
American campaign proves undoubt- 
edly that Saddam has continued his 
illegal weapons programs and used 
French technology to do so. 

Saddam is an immediate threat 
to world security because he con- 
tinues to lie to the entire world about 
his weapons program. The United 
Nations has documented that Iraq 
has been in possession of many 
deadly toxins and biological agents, 
and Saddam has refused to provide 
any evidence of their destruction. 

The current inspections regime, 
sent to evaluate the presence or ab- 
sence of such deadly technology, is 
designed to act much as a parole 





board. Saddam has already con- 
fessed and been convicted of break- 
ing international law. He now has 
an opportunity to prove that he has 
changed, and that he is ready to be 
readmitted into the international 
community, muchasa parole board 
allows a convict to be readmitted 
into society if they prove that they 
have remorse for their past actions 
and have made a real effort to 
change their ways. Saddam has 
proven neither and cannot simply 
be taken at his word, because he has 
demonstrated time and time again 
that it is not his bond. 

By the time this article goes to 
print, Colin Powell will have spoken 
at the United Nations and presented 
intelligence information document- 
ing Iraqi ties to terror and the con- 
tinuation of their illegal weapons pro- 
gram. This evidence has already had 
a demonstrated impact and con- 
vinced many anti-war members of 
congress that Saddam has continued 
to deceive weapons inspectors and 
the international community. Aftera 
classified White House briefing last 
week laying down the evidence 
against Saddam, even Congressman 
Patrick Kennedy was forced to admit 
that when Powell outlines the 
Saddam-Al Qaeda link at the United 
Nations this week, “There’s going to 
be a lot of meat to those bones.” 

Whether or not Powell’s evi- 
dence convinces the world that 
Saddam has links to al-Qaeda, there 
is no doubt that Saddam is tied to 
other terrorists directly. Saddam 
publicly donates thousands of dol- 
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lars to the family of every suicide 
bomber that attacks innocent Israe- 
lis. This funding guarantees a con- 
tinuation of the violence in the re- 
gion, and is just one of many tactics 
that Saddam has employed to focus 
the world’s attention away from Iraq 
and his record of human rights 
abuses and illegal weapons con- 
struction. 

As we mourn the loss of seven in- 
credibly talented individuals, it is 
important to reflect on the legacy that 
each of them has left. Ilan Ramon has 
left us a legacy of conviction, heroism 
and bravery. He took part in the Osirik 
strike because it was the right thing to 
do, no matter what the international 
community said at the time. 

We now recognize the impor- 
tance of his actions to ensuring 
peace and stability in the region and 
the world. In this current difficult 
time, we must not shy away from 
justified actions due to condemna- 
tion by other members of the world 
community. If Powell’s speech ac- 
tually has provided the evidence it 
is expected to provide, the interna- 
tional community must act to dis- 
arm Saddam. We, like Ilan Ramon, 
must be willing to stand up and fight 
for what is right, no matter what 
our allies might think or say. In the 
end, our actions will prove justi- 
fied, and the world will recognize 
that any action to disarm Saddam 
today is just as justified as the Osirik 
strike of 1981. 


Jonathan Snow can be reached at 
jsnow @jhunewsletter.com. 





Inflation: the solution to all problems 


ou probably haven’t 
heard of Felix Rohatyn, 
buthe’s worth paying at- 
tention to in these days 
ofincreasing deficits and 
the specter of an ever-increasing na- 
tional debt. Rohatyn, a Wall Street 
financier, is widely credited with sav- 
ing New York City from bankruptcy 
in the mid-1970s with a combination 
ofbudget discipline and debt restruc- 
turing. At that time, the city was run- 
ning a huge budget deficit, due to 
decades of ambitious spending on 


publicworks and social services, com- 
bined with an erosion of the city’s 
manufacturing base. When then- 
Mayor Abe Beame tried to reduce the 
number of city employees, many 
unions went on strike, leaving flam- 


_ ing piles of trash in the streets and no 
* firemen to put them out. 


How did those flaming piles of 
trash yield to the gleaming tourist 
trap-slash-engine of commerce New 
York has now become? It was done 
partially through prudent manage- 
ment, but not without the help of that 


Academics influence state foreign policy 


opkins marketsitselfas 
the nation’s “first re- 
search university,” a 
bastion of lucid schol- 
arly detachment. But 
Hopkins is not only a place of aca- 
demic research. It also renders an in- 
valuable service to the U.S. foreign 
policy elite: the maintenance of an 
ideology that categorically supports 
American military intervention. 
_Itisbeyond dispute that the United 
States is a “rogue state.” Since World 
War II, it has attacked 21 separate 
countries, some of them multiple 
times. This number does not include 
CIA-sponsored overthrows of foreign 
governments (e.g., Salvador Allende 
in Chile, Mohammad Mossadegh in 
Iran, etc). For reference, Saddam 
Hussein, the current enemy number 
one, has launched two wars in over 
two decades. 
The U.S. commitment to interfer- 
ence in other nations is institutional 





"and transcends political party affilia- 


tion. Examples abound. According 
to the Web site, http:// 
www.soawatch.org, the Western 
Hemispheric Institute for Security 
Cooperation (formerly the School of 
the Americas) has since 1946 trained 
Latin American militaries to repress 
their domestic populations in the 
Rame of U.S. economic interests, and 
the school’s textbook, until Mnken 
cently, included a chapter on torture. 
“i recently, the Bush adminis- 
tration established a “Friends of Ven- 
ezuela” group to mediate between 
_ Workers and the governmentin Ven- 
ezuela while organizing for new elec- 
tions there —after sponsoringa failed 
coup. Imagine the administration's 
- teaction if Saddam Hussein were to 


Sponso pi ica, and then 
_ Sponsor a coup in America, ane © 
"establish the “Friends of the United 


“Significan ificantly, it all manages to es- 
ren vcmlaen condemnation. 
is a consequence of the 
ture of the media itself — main- 
am news sources are essentially 
orate cartels, which aie ae 
enormously from war. But 1 
also arises from a system of indoctri- 
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nation that has strong roots in the 
U.S. educational system. 

Thomas Friedman’s Jan. 6 col- 
umn in the New York Times illus- 
trates Hopkins’ contribution to this 
process. Friedman quotes profes- 
sor Michael Mandelbaum from 
SAIS, Hopkins’ School of Advanced 

‘International Studies in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In response to a query 
about protestors carrying signs stat- 
ing that Bush cares only about oil 
interests, Mandelbaum quipped, 
“Would those women protesting 
[the war] prefer that Saddam 
Hussein control the oil instead — is 
that morally better?” 

Phrasing the question in a moral 
framework is deceitful, since 
Mandelbaum is on record support- 
ing sanctions against Iraq, which have 
claimed the lives of at least 350,000 
Iraqi children, without affecting 
Hussein at all. One is reminded of yet 
another anti-war sign: “How did our 
oil get under their sand?” 
Mandelbaum circumvents the claim 
of the protestors itself, instead opting 
to assert an imperial right to the re- 
sources of other nations. 

Historian Edward Said has ob- 
served that during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, the field of Orientalism in 
Europe, “was ... a certain will or in- 
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tention to understand, in some cases 
to control ... what is a manifestly ... 
different world.” The ideological jus- 
tification for West European domi- 
nation of the Orient was that the Ori- 
ent was “manifestly different” from 
the Occident, and therefore subject 
to both intellectual study and physi- 
cal domination. 

Little has changed. The rhetoric 
employed by 19th century 
Orientalists is now the domain of 
the U.S. academia. The goal, then as 
now, is to establish a critical differ- 
ence between “us” and “them.” This 
is usually done via allusion to our 
democratic nature. “Our” military 
intervention is justified because we 
are freedom-loving Americans ca- 
pable by definition of no harm, 
whereas “their” military aggression 
(or even the vague possibility 
thereof) is a dagger pointed at the 
heart of civilization itself. Once such 
a dichotomy is in place, any man- 
ner of behavior can be justified with 
reflexive recourse to nationalist pre- 
cepts. 

Still, it is unclear that Iraqis prefer 
the threat of U.S. bombs to the threat 
of Hussein’s systematic political re- 
pression — at least, few American 
reporters seem to have bothered ask- 
ing. Logic would suggest they would 
prefer the latter: at least they have a 
chance of overthrowing Hussein. 
There is little they can do against 
American bombers. 

No matter. The United States 
hopes to fire 800 cruise missiles in the 
first two days of war. According to 
the Pentagon, “there will not bea safe 
place in Baghdad,” a city of nearly 5 


million people. With the United States 
also threatening the use of nuclear 
weapons (“a Damoclean sword that 
might or might not descend,” accord- 
ing to war planners), and sanctions 
supported primarily by America hay- 
ing claimed lives in genocidal pro- 
portions, the United States is un- 
doubtedly a much greater threat to 
Iraqi lives than Hussein himself. 

Do not worry, we are assured: a 
democratic regime will result, and all 
the suffering (none of which must be 
undertaken by those pushing war) 
will be worthwhile in the end. But the 
historical record is unambiguous: 
Americais much better at overthrow- 
ing democracies than establishing 
them. Itis only with meticulousavoid- 
ance of the historical record, and the 


substitution of an ideology engi-- 


neered by the nation’s academic elite 
in its place that continued U.S. ag- 
gression is justified. 

None of this is accidental. The 
boundaries between the state and 
the academia are very porous 
(Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz, for example, was him- 
self dean of SAIS before opting to 
play a more direct role in the U.S.’s 
war machinery). Should Bush 
launch his oil-driven war, the blood 
of thousands will be on his hands; 
but it will also be on the hands of 
those intellectuals who have worked 
so hard to establish an ideological 
framework by which such aggres- 
sion can take place with the consent 
of the American people. 


Jeremy Tully can be reached at 


jtully@jhunewsletter.com. 
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dreaded economic evil known as in- 
flation. As the value of the dollar 
shrank with the stagflation of the pe- 
riod, the city’s crushing debts became 
a little less crushing relative to the 
dollar value of their tax collections, 
which increased as taxpayers received 
cost-of-living adjustments. “There’s 
another thing that we deliberately 
never claimed credit for when we bal- 
anced the budget in the ‘70s, is that 
one of the things that truly helped us 
was inflation,” says Rohatyn. 

The concept of “inflating away” 
debt is nothing new — William 
Jennings Bryan’s “free silver” plat- 
form, which was often covered but 
little understood in high school his- 
tory, was about inflation. If the gov- 
ernment coined silver, itwould dilute 
the value of the currency, increasing 
prices and making it easier for farm- 
ers to pay their debt. . 

On the federal level, we are head- 
ing in the same directionas New York 


‘City was back then. President Bush 


has squandered the surplus to tax cuts 
and proposes still more, even though 
the last round failed to rouse the 
economy. The deficit gets larger and 
larger, increasing the national debt 
and eventually the amount of interest 
we have to pay on it. Just like the’ 
farmers who voted for Bryan in 1896, 
the greater the debt, the greater in- 
centive is to pump up inflation. Al- 
though control of the money supply 
isin the hands of the Federal Reserve, 
inflation-averse chairman Alan 
Greenspan won’t serve forever and 
can be replaced with someone more 
amenable to inflation. 

Ifsoaring debt service costs causes 


the government to increase inflation, | 


selling the policy may be an easier sell 
than one might think, since the goy- 
ernment isn’t the only habitual 
debtor. The American people have 
been amassing piles of debt for years, 
on credit and in the form of instru- 
ments such as home mortgages. In 
fact, it was those home mortgages that 
have kept the economy afloat to the 
extent that it is today. The millions of 
debtors who struggle to make mini- 
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mum payments on their Visa cards 
have something to gain from infla- 
tion — it will make their wages will 
rise in relation to their debt, even if 
they don’t get any more purchasing 
power since the extra money buys 
less. TRS SE 

Atthis point, inflation sounds like 
a good idea, but the problem with 
inflation is that for each dollar of debt 

relief, an equal amount is taken from 

someone. While debtors benefit from 

having their debt lose value, people 

who have been prudentand saved for 

retirement or college would see the 

value of their savings drop in buying 

power if inflation were to rise signifi- 

cantly. This is why one often hears the 

story of Eastern European pension- 

ers who get government checks of a 

few pennies every month — high in- 

flation has made their defined benefit 

pensions nearly worthless. 

In addition, inflation imposes 
other costs on the economy and cre- 
ates the risk that as an individual, 
your wages won’t rise as fast as infla- 
tion, decreasing your purchasing 
power and leaving you worse off. 
These are reasons why we have fought 
for over two decades to keep inflation 
as low as possible. 

Therefore, inflation helps irre- 
sponsible spenders (including the 
government) at the expense of re- 
sponsible savers, which is certainly 
not the kind of incentive system we 
want. Still, the yawning deficit in the 
federal budget makes inflation more 
and more tempting for politicians 
who seek a quick fix. 

As ofnow, all my talk of the seduc- 
tiveness of inflation are just specula- 
tion. Certainly, President Bushknows 
about the inherent dangers of a fiscal 
policy that rests on inflating debt 
away. Of course, someone in the Ad- 
ministration would have the where- 
withal to stand up and stop it before 
we end up witha Carter-eraeconomy. 

That logic would have failed to 
predict the supposedly pro-trade 
administration’s imposition of tariffs 
on steel imports, much to the chagrin 


) of domestic steel consumers and our 


steel-producing allies. John Dilulio, 
former Director of the Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives, 
wrotein Esquire thatthe White House 
policy apparatus was completely sub- 
servientto the political gurus, namely 
Karl Rove. 

With a pliant press that refuses 
to seriously question the President 
and a nation of MasterCard junkies 
with home and college loans, the 
Administration could very easily — 
sell inflation as the solution to a 
sinking economy. The only thing 
that might stop them would be the 
rich, who (predictably) have more 
savings. i Bo ; 

_ Still, Felix Rohatyn couldn’t print 
money, but George Bush can. 


Charles Donefer can be reached at 
cdonefer@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Bush will provide billions for AIDS 


BY NICK SZUFLITA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Inlast Tuesday’s State of the Union 
address, President George W. Bush 
answered critics’ calls to focus more 
attention on the AIDS epidemic in 
Africa and the Caribbean. 

In early January, the Associated 
Press quoted U.S. State Department 
officials as saying they would seek 
substantial budget increases to fight 
AIDS as part ofa U.S. strategy to con- 
front terrorism by providing funds 
for economicassistance, foreign mili- 
tary training and economic develop- 
ment. 

Dr Paul Zeitz, Executive of the Glo- 
bal AIDS Alliance, said that “to be 
credible, the President’s proposal 
should total at least $2.5 billion in 
new funds, a three-fold increase over 
current spending.” 

Hewenton tosay, “thisis the mini- 
mum the U.S. ought to be providing 
as its fair share, based on solid esti- 
mates by health experts of what is 
really needed to confront, and get 
ahead of, a crisis of this magnitude.” 

The Washington Post cited that 
the President is considering giving 
a total $248 billion to wealthy 
Americans, roughly $2.5 billion ev- 
ery 36 days from now until 2013, 
and the war that is being considered 
in Iraq, which would cost the U.S. 
$2.5 billion every 15 days, accord- 
ing to The Office of Management 
and Budget, when it said “once 
again, Africa is taking a back seat in 
policymaking,” in a recent White 
House press release. 

President Bush asked that Con- 
gress should dedicate $15 billion over 
the next five years to the Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief, to “turn the tide 
against AIDS in the most afflicted 
nations.” 

The President also spoke of the 
nearly 30 million Africans suffering 
from ‘AIDS, three million of whom 
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are children under the age of 15. Ac- 
cording to Bush, over 4 million 
needed immediate drug treatment, 
but that only 50,000 were receiving 
the medicine they needed. 

“Because the AIDS diagnosis is 
considered a death sentence, many 
do not seek treatment. Almost all 
who do are turned away,” he said to 
the Washington Post. 

Bush said that is comprehensive 
plan would prevent 7 million new 
AIDS infections, provide treatment 
with life-extending drugs for atleast 
2 million, and provide humane care 
to millions suffering from AIDS, 
and children orphaned by the dis- 
ease. 

A statement by the White House 
targeted Botswana, the Ivory Coast, 
Ethiopia, Guyana, Haiti, Kenya, 
Mozambique, Namibia, Nigeria, 
Rwanda, South Africa, Tanzania, 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.AFRI-CANCARE.ORG. 
Pictured above is the Helsinki delegation to combat AIDS in 2001. 


Uganda and Zambia as the future re- 
cipients of the plan. In these places, 
the U.S. governmentwould work with 
private groups and willing govern- 
ments to implement systems to diag- 
nose, prevent and treat AIDS. 

Hospitalswillreceive specialistlabo- 
ratories and medical staff and satellite 
clinics will provide antiretroviral drugs 
and education on preventing AIDS. 
Nurses and local healers will reach the 
most desolate areas by truck or motor- 
cycle to test for the disease and admin- 
ister medication. 

The President indicated that the 
dramatic drop in the cost of AIDS 
drugs from $1,200 a year to $300 a 
year had enabled the U.S. efforts to 
offer hope in Africa. 

In South Africa, the nation most 
affected by the epidemic, and still 
doing the least to combat it, private 
companies suchas Daimler-Chrysler, 





DeBeers and Anglo American, have 


been handing outantiretroviral medi- | 


cations to employees for some time. 

“People are dying,” said Brian 
Brink, the medical director at Anglo 
American, where one-fourth of the 
miners are HIV-positive, in a recent 
interview with the Washington Post. 
“Increasingly, you have to say: why 
on earth are we delaying?” 

In spite of the President’s new 
plan, some still fear that unfortu- 
nately arcane modes of thought in 
parts of Africa will continue to cause 
problems in the fight against AIDS. 
For example, Thabo Mbeki, Nelson 
Mandela’s successor in South Af- 
rica has in the past had questioned 
the well-established medical link be- 
tween HIV and AIDS and suggested 
that life-saving antiretroviral drugs 
were part of a genocidal campaign 
to poison blacks, according toa Jan. 
28, 2003 Washington Post article. 

His government has refused to dis- 
tribute antiretrovirals to AIDS pa- 
tients in public hospitals, and even 
blocked the province of KwaZulu- 
Natal from accepting a $75 million 
grant from the United Nations to start 
distributing the drugs on its own, the 
same article said. 

A November article in the Wash- 
ington Post spoke of the spread of 
AIDS in famine-ravaged Swaziland, 
a nation not on the President's list. 
For five dollars, 13 and 14 year old 
girls sell sex on the country side. Co- 
incidentally, it costs five dollars to 
rent oxen to plow fields for a day in 
the same areas. In spite of this, 
Swaziland’s King has approved twice 
as much money for a private jet as is 
provided in his national Health Care 
Budget. 

The budget set by the Bush ad- 
ministration is therefore aimed at pro- 
viding care to impoverished coun- 
tries whose citizens are not granted 
the proper access to vital health prod- 
ucts. 





New study proves 


the need for sleep 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


It’salittle known fact that Hopkins 
students do not get enough sleep, in 
general, per night. That may be.a 
known fact, but the real question is 
how does this lack ofsleep truly affect 
an individual? 

Studies done in children have 
shown that even the mostenergetic of 
kids, when lacking sleep are prone to 
problems. 

According to Carl Hunt, the di- 
rector of the National Center on Sleep 
Disorders Research at the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) in an in- 
terview with the Washington Post “A 
tired child is an accident waiting to 
happen.” 

According to NIH children be- 
tween the ages 7 and 11 should opti- 
mally get nine hours ofsleep per night. 
Those who do not get an adequate 
amount of sleep may have difficulties 
in terms of their attention span and 
irritability. In addition these children 
are more likely to be injured while 
playing. , 
AsHunttold the Washington Post, 
“Unfortunately, in this 24-7 society 
we’re living in these days, it creates 
many distractions and obstacles to 
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getting a good night’s sleep ... we’re 
living in a society that doesn’t value 
sleep enough.” 

The problem of sleep deprivation 
is it only gets worse as one growolder. 
Overtime poor sleep habits can be a 
factor in heart ailments, respiratory 
problems and obesity. 

NIH estimates that upwards of 70 
million Americans are sleep-de- 
prived, and the problem may only be 
getting worse. To address lack of 
knowledge NIH has begun the Star 
Sleeper educational campaign. The 
goal is to raise awareness of sleep- 
related problems. 

According to a NIH press release, 
sleep problems are estimated to af- 
fect about 70 million Americans of 
every age, race and socioeconomic 
level, and there is a growing body of 
scientific evidence showing that in- 
adequate sleep results in tiredness, 
difficulties with focused attention, 
irritability, easy frustration, and dif- 
ficulty modulating impulses and 
emotions. 


In a Johns Hopkins study, re- 


searchers monitored more than 
6,000 middle-aged men and women 
with sleep apnea, or sleep-disor- 
dered breathing, of which snoring 
is a major symptom, and found that 


12:00 p.m. Molecular Mechanisms of Synaptic Specificity in C, elegans 


Department of Anatomy, University of California San Francisco 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 


4:00 p.m Did Sex Generate the Three Cellular Domains? A Genomic Basis 
for Darwin’s Unexplained 2nd Law of Variation 


Department of Molecular Biology, University of Bergen & Princeton Uni 
Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


3:30 p.m. Biochemical and Genetic Analyses of MLL Cleavage 
Postdoctoral Fellow, Adult Oncology, DFCI Harvard 
Sponsored by: Hematopoiesis & Immunology Society 





« those with more severe cases had an 


increased risk of high blood pres- 
sure. 

According to ABC News, the re- 
search indicates should alert people 
with sleep apnea to consider getting it 
treated so they do not increase their 
blood pressure, a major risk factor 
for cardiovascular disease. 

People with hypertension mayalso 
want to consider finding out if they 
have sleep apnea, a physical condi- 
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Monday, February 10 


12:00 p.m. The Forkhead Transcription Factors in the Control of 
Apoptosis, Resistance to Stress, and Organismal Longevity 


Anne Brunet, Ph.D. 


The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 


5:00 p.m. Dean’s Lecture II: Molecular Mechanisms of Eukaryotic 


Gene Regulation 
Cynthia Wolberger, Ph.D. 


Professor, Department of Biophysics & Biophysical Chemistry, HHI 


JHU School of Medicine 
Hurd Hall 


Sponsored by: Dean’s Office, Johns Hopkins Medicine 


Tuesday, February 11 
12:00 p.m. Town Meeting 


Edward D. Miller, M.D., Dean and CEO Johns Hopkins Medicine 
Ronald Peterson, President, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Johns Hopkins 


Health System 


Sponsored by: Dean’s Office, Johns Hopkins Medicine 
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A person under observation is photographed above. When adminis- 
tered, sleep studies are performed on a random variety of subjects. 


tion that may be contributing to 
higher blood pressure. 

This is as true for children as it is 
for adults, although little attention 
has been paid to the problem of sleep 
in children. A good amount of sleep 
is critical for children, as proven in 
many studies, because early develop- 
ment is heavily reliant on sleep. 

So here at Hopkins, what’s being 
done to fix the problem? Good ques- 
tion. 
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NJ. restores electrical 
power to homes 


FREDERICTON, New Brunswick 
Repair crews raced to restore power 
to thousands of New Brunswick 
homes Tuesday as the storm-weary 
| province braced for another sucker 
| punch from winter. 

About 27,000 homes and busi- 
nesses remained in the dark follow- 
ing a freezing rain storm on Sunday 
and Monday that shrouded trees and 
power lines in heavy coats of ice. 

The forecast of another storm sys- 
tem creeping up the Atlantic coast on 
Tuesday night was the worst possible 
| news for NB Power line crews that 
| have been working round the clock 
since Sunday to try to restore electri- 
cal service. 

“Everything is being done to hook 
| up as many people as possible as 
| quickly as possible,” Premier Bernard 
| Lordsaid. “We’reall concernedabout 
the weather system coming in and the 
impact it will have.” 

The storm warning was also the 
last thing stranded residents wanted 
to hear as they warmed up in hotels 
and emergency shelters throughout 
the hardest-hit areas in southeastern 
New Brunswick. 

Some people were starting to lose 
patience. 

“I want it to be over now,” said 
Riverview resident Mike Ogburn, 
who has been without power since 
early Sunday. 


—The Associated Press 


Companies coalesce 
to find smallpox cure 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP) Ina vir- 
tual search for a needle in a haystack, 
a coalition of scientists and technol- 
ogy companies will try to make head- 
way onasmallpoxcureusing the com- 
puter screen savers of volunteers. 

Their project aims to use the idle 
processing power of up to 2 million 
personal computers to sift through 
millions of molecular combinations 
in hopes of finding one that fights 
smallpox after infection. 

Though smallpox vaccinations 
exist, there is no known cure to the 
disease once a person is infected. 

Volunteers download a screen 
saver that runs whenever their com- 
puters have resources to spare. When 
the user connects to the Internet, the 
computer sends data back toacentral 
hub and gets another assignment. 

Researchers said the combined 


ers is 30 times greater than the fastest 
supercomputer. Ina fewmonths, they 
hopeto winnow 35 million molecules 
down to about 300,000 candidates, 
ranked in order of promise. 

Scientists will then break out the 
test tubes and petri dishes to experi- 
ment on the top 50 or so candidates 
though even then, a potential cure is 
still years away. Results will be turned 
over to the Department of Defense, 
which did not return telephone calls 
seeking comment. 

Disease researchers are increas- 
ingly turning to computers to help 
identify promising disease-fighting 
agents, which can then be used in 
animal and human experiments. 

“Bioterrorism agents are funny 
animals because you can’t test them 
on people,” said Edward Hubbard, 
chief executive of Austin, Texas-based 
United Devices, which designed the 





smallpox grid program. 

The project is being launched 
Wednesday with funding by United 
Devices Inc., IBM Corp., and Phar- 
macopeia Inc. subsidiary Accelrys of 
San Diego. Many of the 35 million 
molecule models are being provided 
by Oxford University, which has led 
similar anthrax and cancer grid com- 
puting projects. 


—The Associated Press 


Seven astronauts 
honored at ceremony 


PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. (AP) ' 


The seven astronauts of Columbia 
were remembered as “spiritual di- 
rectors and scientific guides” at a 
candlelight service Tuesday 
evening in the northern New York 
city where Lt. Col. Michael Ander- 
son served at an Air Force base on 


power of 2 million personal comput- ' 
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Lake Champlain. 

Gov. George Pataki called the 4s- 
tronauts killed when the shuttle dis- 
integrated on its way home last week- 
end “quiet heroes” who devoted their 
lives to pursuits that help “build“a 
better life for all Americans and for all 
the people of the world.” ; 

He likened them to the police and 
firefighters who responded to the ter- 
rorist attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the soldiers of the 10th 
Mountain Division at New York’s 
Fort Drum. ' 

Mayor Daniel Stewart called the 
Plattsburgh native a hero and role 
model to all, but especially to blatk 
youth who aspire to his success and 
ability to reach the highest levels of 
distinction in the militaryand NASA. 

Anderson was one of only a hand- 
ful ofblack astronauts. The memorial 
service, in a packed auditorium “at 
City Hall, was organized by the Maf- 
tin Luther King Commission and the 
Red Hummingbird Foundation;~a 
group fostering community relation- 
ships ; 

with an emphasis on Native 
American culture. 


—The Associated Press - 


N.Y. holds leased car : 
companies liable 


=r 
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ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) Legislatozs 
said Tuesday a new bill wouldrescifad 
a 79-year-old provision in state law 
that has been used to hold car compg- 
nies liable for damages when drivéts 
get into accidents in leased vehicley. 

The lawmakers said by rescindieg 
“vicarious liability” for lease com 
nies, they will ease what they sai 
the threatened exodus from New Yazk 
state of businesses leasing vehiclés 
because of high insurance costs. 

Kris Kiser of the Alliance of Autg- 
mobile Manufacturers said the “ecg- 
nomics are no longer there for us” to 
keep leasing vehicles in New York 
without a change in the law. 

According to the state Automo- 
bile Dealers Association, about 1 in 4 
cars sold in the state is leased. Experts 
said the percentage is greater for 
Cadillacs, Lincolns and higher-end 
vehicles. 

The General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. has announced that it would 
stop financing newleasesin New York 
starting May 1, 2003, and legislators 
said other companies have said 
they’re also ready to pull out of the 
state. 


—The Associated Press 


New smoking law will 
ban public smoking 


BUFFALO, N.Y. ,Erie County of- 
ficials hope a legislature review of its 
1997 smoking law will supportastate- 
wide initiative to ban smoking in all 
indoor public places. 

Ata Tuesday morning press con- 
ference, County Executive Joel A. 
Giambra said a public hearing will be 
the first step looking at the county’s 
“Clean Air Act,” which requires an 
effectiveness review. 

The current act prohibits smok- 
ing in most public places in the 
county, with exceptions for bars, tav- 
erns, restaurants, bowling alleys and 
bingo halls. New legislation could 
eliminate everything indoors. 

New York City currently has aban 
with a few exceptions. Many other 
counties throughout the state have or 
are considering various forms of a 
ban, said a spokeswoman for state 
Assemblyman Pete Grannis, a Man- 
hattan Democrat. Grannis is the au- 
thor of the state’s original clean in- 
door act of 1989. : 

Approved participants avoided 
fines and criminal charges and re- 
ceived a 2-percentage-pointbreak on 
the interest rate, normally about 6 
percent, depending on the federal 
rate. 

The Legislature approved the am- 
nesty as part of the 2002-03 budget to 
help fill the state's depleted coffers, 
This plan will help is limiting smok- 
ers to private locations, 

In addition, a state proposal last 
month with the backing of the 

New York State Restaurant Asso- 
ciation and health care groups would 

ban smoking in indoor public 
places without exemptions. 


—The Associated Press 
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Tech magazine 
honors Hopkins 


BY FAREED RIYAZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


.. Jennifer Elisseeff, a biomedical 
engineer at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has been honored in the Febru- 
ary 2003 issue of Technology Review 
asa global leader in the field of inject- 
able tissue engineering, 
,,, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s magazine of innova- 
tion, appearing on newsstands 
21, highlights the 10 Aa ates 
nologies that the editors believe will 
be most influential. Elisseeffs re- 
search has been considered one of 
these top 10. 
, Elisseeff and her colleagues have 
developed a light-sensitive mixture 
of polymers, cells and growth stimu- 
Tants that can be injected under the 
‘skin, after which an ultraviolet lightis 
shone through the skin. This causes 
the polymers to harden; over time, 
the cells included in the mixture mul- 
tiply and develop into cartilage. 
According to Science Daily the 
team’s goal was to develop anew way 
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to produce and control the behavior 
of mature stem cells to restore bone 
and cartilage that had been damaged 
by disease or injury or is impaired by 
a genetic defect. Restoration of carti- 
lage, in other words, the tough but 
malleable tissue in noses, ears and 
joints, would be particularly benefi- 
cial because cartilage does not natu- 
rally reproduce. 

Routine use of this procedure in 
humans may be many years away, 
Elisseeffsaid ina recentinterviewwith 
Science Daily, but the potential assets 
could be significant. For one thing, if 
the lab results can be replicated in 
humans, patients would end up with 
living tissue rather than metal or plas- 
tic replacement parts. 

“Tfthis technique ultimately works 
the way we believe it will, doctors will 
have a new and possibly more effec- 
tive option for treating severe joint 
injuries,” Elisseeff said to Science 
Daily. 

“This procedure would also help 
people avoid invasive surgery.” 

The procedure has been tested 
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, COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MATE.TUE.NL/MATE/ 
Atypical biotechnology lab is pictured above. Laboratories are gener- 
ally equipped with top of the line technology as found at Johns Hopkins. 
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The above photo shows potential stem cells from a human liver. Stem 


cells are crucial for biotechnical research and improving human health. | 


both in living systems, such as mice, 
as well as non-living ones. 

The importance of this new tech- 
nology lies in the huge number of 
people every year who undergo joint 
replacement surgery. Approximately 
700,000 people in the United States 
undergo the procedure, in which 
joints, usually hips or knees, are re- 
placed with an artificial implant. The 
procedure is highly invasive, not to 
mention costly. 

This new technology would do 
away with surgery entirely, allowing 
forming-forming liquid to simply be 
injected. The procedure, while still 
some time away from marketable 
human use, would be far less inva- 
sive, and overall much more agree- 
able for the patient. 

Elisseeff said ina recent Hopkins 
press release that “by applying this 
to the injectable hydrogel, we think 
we've come up with a clinically prac- 
tical way to deliver the cells to the 
site of an injury, where they can 
grow to replace injured bone or car- 
tilage.” 

Observers say that this technology 
could even be extended to other tis- 
sues, such as those of the liver or the 
heart. Injecting the right combina- 
tion of cells and signals might be an 
alternative to performing an expen- 
sive surgery. 

According to Technology Review, 


“Elisseeffis part ofa growing move- 
ment that is pushing the bounds of 
tissue engineering, a field research- 
ers havé long hoped would produce 
lab-grown alternatives to trans- 
planted organs and tissues,” Tech- 
nology Review is the world's oldest 
technology magazine, delivering in- 
formation about emerging tech- 
nologies on the verge of commer- 
cialization. 

The team is now experimenting 
with a new tool, that of stem cells. 
These precursor cells have the ability 
to become any of a number of differ- 
ent cell types. 

Use of the stem cells has allowed 
Elisseeffand her team to perform such 
feats as growing both bone and carti- 
lage simultaneously. Such ability 
would further simplify replacement 
surgeries, allowing doctors to simul- 
taneously replace bones as well as any 
cartilage that lies near it. 

Elisseeffis aiming to develop small 
advances to allow this technology to 
become a reality within the decade. 
New advances in biotechnology are 
crucial to progressing hospitals 
around the world. 

“Ifthis technique ultimately works 
the way we believe it will, doctors will 
have a new and possibly more effec- 
tive option for treating severe joint 


injuries,” Elisseeff said in a recent | 


Hopkins press release. 





| BY ROBERT DAVIS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On March 1* Julie A. Freischlag, 
M.D. will become the first woman ap- 
pointed the William Stewart Halsted 
Professor and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, as well as surgeon 
in chief of The Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. Dr. Freischlag becomes the sixth 
person tohold this positionin the Medi- 
cal School’s 100 year history. 

Dr. Freischlag’s graduated from the 
University of Illinois with a bachelors 
in science in biology and continued on 
to Rush Medical College in Illinois. 

Upon graduation in 1980 she be- 
gan her residency at the University of 
California Medical Center. Since then 
she has served as Professor of Surgery 
of Vascular Surgery at the Medical 
College of Wisconsin and the Profes- 
sor and Chief of Vascular Surgery at 
the Gonda Vascular Center at the 
UCLA School of Medicine. 

She also servedas the Chiefof Vas- 
cular Surgery at the Wadsworth Va. 
Medical Center in Los Angeles, Calif. 
and the Zablocki Virginia Medical 
Center in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Witha teaching record equally no- 
table as her surgical career, Dr. 
Freischlag is a true asset to Johns 
Hopkins Medical School students. 

Dr. Freischlag has received teach- 
ing awards from both universities 
where she has taught; including the 
Outstanding Teaching Assistant Pro- 
fessor award in both 1990 and 1991 as 
well as the Outstanding Teacher 
Award in 1991 from UCLA anda four 
time winner of the Golden Cane 
Award, Medical Student Teaching 
Award (1992, 1994, 1995, and 1996) 
from Medical College of Wisconsin. 

As a well published author on the 
subject of vascular surgery, Dr. 
Freischlag’s reputation is well known 
wherever she goes. The Dean and 
CEO of Johns Hopkins Medicine, 
Edward D. Miller, M.D refers to her 
excellence in research, teaching and 
| patient care. 





J Female to be first 
4, head JHU surgeon 


Her talents have won her not only 
the respect ofher peers but also many 
notable awards and distinctions. 
Most recently she received the Dis- 
tinguished Member Award (2000) 





With a teaching record 
equally notable as her 
surgical career, Dr. 
Freischlag is a true 
asset to Johns Hopkins 
Medical School 


students. 


—HOPKINS PRESS 
RELEASE 





and the Visiting Professor Award 
(2001) both from the Association of 
Women Surgeons. 

Shehas provided leadershipin many 
national professional and honorary 
societies. She has been the President of 
the Association of Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration Surgeons from 1999 to 2000 
and an active member in the Associa- 
tion for Academic Surgery since 1988 
holding numerous positions, 

’ Dr. Freischlag will be replacing 
John L. Cameron, M.D., the chief of 
surgery since 1984, who is stepping 
down but will remain as a faculty 
member and maintain his current 
surgery schedule, 
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» YOUNG TRUSTEE ELECTION DATES TO REMEMBER 


~~ JANUARY 2003 


PLEASE PLACE THESE DATES ON YOUR CALENDAR 


INFORMATION FORMS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE, 3211 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 


AN INFORMATION MEETING FOR CANDIDATES AND PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES WILL BE HELD FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR AND 


THIS INFORMAL MEETING WILL PROVIDE INFORMATION ABOUT THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP. CURRENT YOUNG TRUSTEES ARE 
ALSO INVITED AT TEND TO ANSWER QUESTIONS AND TO ENCOURAGE YOUR PARTICIPATION. REFRESHMENTS WILL BE PROVIDED. THE MEETING WILL 
BE HELD IN THE BOARDROOM OF SHRIVER HALL AT 3:00 PM. 


PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION MUST BE RETURNED TO STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE BY 5:00 PM. 


BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE ON LINE FOR JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 


BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE ON LINE FOR JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 


on JANUARY 17 - FEBRUARY 7, 2003 
sib FEBRUARY 12, 2003 
SENIOR CLASS. 
‘FEBRUARY 11, 2003 
MARCH 2 AND 3, 2003 
APRIL 6 AND 7, 2003 


IMPORTANT NOTE: ELECTION RESULTS WILL BE 
VARIOUS OTHER LOCATIONS ON THE HOMEWOOD CAMPUS. 


CANDIDATES STATEMENTS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE 


If further information is needed, please call Kim Ruble or Patricia Bright at 516-8132. 
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FEBRUARY 27, 2003 ISSUE OF THE NEWS-LETTER. 


POSTED AT 5:00 PM ON THE DAY FOLLOWING THE ELECTION ON THE GLASS ENCLOSED BULLETING BOARD AT THE SOUTH ENTRANCE OF GILMAN HALL, AND AT 








way. Sitting ina roomful of some of 
see world’s greatest minds; minds of 
politics, business, medicine, and law, is 


the last of me. Seize the day, for the 


nitely more about Johns Hopkins.” 


yd TRUSTE opportunity of a lifetime is just that, an Even through I am enrolled in a rig- 
TATE opportunity of a lifetime.” orous medical education, I stillhavetime 
to fulfill my Young Trustee responsito 
é - Vadim Schick, 2001-2005 contribute to Johns Hopkins, observe 
Nandis Lauder 1 what goes on behind the scenes, and 
-“Servingas YoungTrusteesisanun- _ learn how to engage and communicate 
« eflecti ast three forgettable and invaluable experience. _ with many individuals. This truly is a 
4 ksh eats, pelciphaal ae an at. Notonlydoyouhaveanopportunityto rewarding experience. 
ptt ‘3 oP eateie the positives that mingle with some of this country’s lead- 
ee regne out this experience is nearly ing scholars, businessmen, and scien- LaTonya Russell, 2000-2004 
; A ; uldbe _ tists, but you also get a chance to con- Cee 
futile. I apo a hi Pon ets tribute to thelong-term development of “When I first ran for this position, I 
perond pipiens lifying service in ev- the university. It is an incomparable _ said that I wanted to help make a differ- 
antlife, whileexemP way to stay in touch with andlearninfi- _ ence and bea voice for students and the 


most recent alumni. And believe it or 
not, I am a voice (granted a few years 
_ older) for a younger generation of 


Running for Young Trustee has been 
one of the best decisions that I have 
made. In 2000, I began to learn about a 
whole new and different world first 
hand—a world in which business, edu- 
cation, human interest, and human ex- 
pectation intersect. Overall, I just 
wanted to remain involved after gradu- 
ation. Iknewthatbeinga Young Trustee 

-would help me to do all of these things 
that I wanted to do, but the last 2_ years 
on the board have been a lot more than 
that. It has been both an educational 
and personal growth experience. It has 
been wonderful on many levels. I just 
want to leave with a few things that I’ve 
learned in my short time on the BOT: 


to be. 


a. Being on the board did not 
teach me this, but it was still an impor- 
tant realization that I had within the last 
2_ years. Students’ needs and opinions 
and are essential for decision-making 
processes within the university, Every 
decision affects you as a student and as 
future alumni of Hopkins. Why not try 
to bea part of that process? See #1 

3. Remain Active 

a. Even as alumni, we can still 
affect change oncampus. Wedon’thave 
to physically be on campus to help make 
Hopkins a better place. 

4, Networking is an important key to 
have along life’s journey because it can 


unlock many doors for you as you ma- 


ture professionally and otherwise. 


5. Never be afraid to say what you 
want and speak your mind. Someone is 


6. Beyou! Don’t forget to be yourself \ 


Please email me with questions that 
you may have, panther@jhu.edu 


often mind boggling to say the say hen Goutman, 2002-2006 Hopkins’ students, and I am heard. We 

But then one steps carer ha pane we F all i be heard! Becoming a young 1, OUR (students) voices do matter- 

that serving on the sre te tyes a “I am Stephen Goutman, a 2002 _ trusteeisone way to ensure thatyoucan atleast they can be heard. (Trite, I know, but it’s very true) 
ans jah reer Pe a °P +s a Graduate. While at Johns Hopkins, I _ remaininvolved in Hopkins affairs, rep- a. Will everything change be- 

perience, ane A catered ffer, wasamember of student council where resent your fellow classmates and be cause we are heard? Maybe, maybe not. 

pmouge ibe best Cer ae a I was involved in the discourse of the _ heard. As alumni get older and a little But do we stop talking and making ALWAYS listening. 

For me the experience is one ny undergraduate body. Currently,lama _ more removed from the Hopkins of to- people hear our voices? No! The BOT 

sad to leave and simultancously over- student at The University of Chicago day, we need newer and different voices helped me to remember that little fact. no matter what! See #5 
joyed for the one who will take my p lace, Pritzker School of Medicine. to represent the changes in the student 2. Student insight isinvaluable to the 

for surely Johns Hopkins has not seen body. BOT and making Hopkins a better place 
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McDaniel pins Wrestling 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
wrestling team suffered a disappoint- 
ing loss at their meet Tuesday night, 
dashing their hopes of tying for the 
Centennial Conference title. The Blue 
Jays were defeated by the McDaniel 
College Green Terror by a score of 
28-13. 

The loss dropped the Blue Jay’s 
record to 5-8 overall and 2-2 in the 
conference while bolstering 
McDaniel’s record to 9-9 overall and 
2-2 in the conference. 

The Green Terror amassed enough 
points to brush past the Johns 
Hopkins wrestlers by claiming seven 
out of the 10 matches. 

“Itwasa huge letdown,” remarked 
one of the team’s captains, Mike 
Yuhaniak. “We lost matches that we 
should have won and gave up extra 
points that we couldn’t afford to give 
up. 

The evening got off to a promis- 
ing start when McDaniel handed the 
Jays six points by forfeiting the 125- 
Ib weight class. This forfeit gave 
freshman John Witzenbocker his 
team-leading 16th victory and im- 
proved his conference record to 3- 
| 

However, McDaniel immediately 
tied the score when Dan Patterson 
pinned senior Brian Frank in the 133- 
lb weight class. 

Hopkins regained the lead with 
141-lb sophomore Jason Suslavich’s 
major decision over his opponent. 

This 14-0 shutout improved 
Jason’s overall record to 15-10 and 
his Centennial Conference record 
to 3-1. Suslavich leads the Hopkins 

- wrestlers with 13 wins by decision. 
The momentum shifted in the Green 
Terror’s favor, however, when 
McDaniel’s Brian Hamper pinned 
the Blue Jay’s Dave Hopkins (141/ 
149). 

From there, McDaniel proceeded 
to win the next four matches by deci- 
sion. Senior Mike Yuhaniak had an 
extremely tight match against 
McDaniel’s Steve Jennings in the 174- 
Ib weight class. 

Yuhaniak had a 4-2 lead right up 
until the last 10 seconds of the 
match, when his opponent achieved 
a take-down and was declared the 
winner. 

“If I had won my match, that 
might have turned the tide, but all 
the blood time-outs disrupted the 
rhythm of the match,” Yuhaniak 
commented. 

The Blue Jays’ fate was sealed after 
the seventh match, but were none- 
theless encouraged by sophomore 
Tony Dambro’s 5-2 decision over 
McDaniel’s Eric Bartczak in the 197- 
Ib weight class. This victory improved 
Dambro’s cumulative record to 8-10 
and his conference record to 3-1. He 
showed exceptional stamina by tak- 
ing his opponent down in the last 30 
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seconds of the match. 

Another sign of promise was 
Hopkins sophomore David de 
Garavilla’s win inan exhibition match 
following the meet in the 197-lb 
weight class. He also exhibited tre- 
mendous endurance by taking down 
his opponent in the final minute of 
the match. 

Still, Hopkins was unable to find 
its rhythm as a team and repeated 
some of the mistakes made early on 
inthe season when the team was strug- 
gling. 

“We needed a spark all night, 
and we just didn’t have it,” said 
Yuhaniak. 

Despite this setback, though, the 
Blue Jays are still optimistic about 
finishing the season on a high note 
and carrying the confidence they gain 
into the playoffs. 

The wrestling team’s final meet 
of the season will be a tri-match this 
Sunday at 11:00a.m. in the Goldfarb 
Gym. Hopkins will take on Wash- 
ington & Lee, Albright College and 
Galludet College, all of whom they 
are favored to beat. 

If the Johns Hopkins wrestling 
team wins all three of these matches, 
they will match last season’s record 
of 8-9 and improve their confer- 
ence record of 2-3 last year to 3-2 
this year. 

“Weare a much better team now 
than we were last year, but our 
record doesn’t show it. This is be- 
cause every loss this season, aside 
from our two conference losses, has 
been to a team ranked among the 
top 25 in the country,” explained 
Yuhaniak. 

A sweep of the tri-match on Sun- 
day would also be an enormous con- 
fidence-booster for the Blue Jays, and 
it would propel them into the Cen- 
tennial Conference Tournamentona 
winning streak. 

“If most of our guys win 2-3 
matches, that would be great for 
our team’s psyche,” noted 
Yuhaniak. 

The captains of the wrestling team 
are not worried about the two-week 


break between Sunday’smeetandthe | 


post-season tournament. 

Junior co-captain Tim Wagner 
believes that the wrestlers will main- 
tain their dedication. The team has 
several intensive two-day practices 
planned for the weeks leading up to 
the conference tournament. 

“What you're doing off the mat is 
just as important as what you’re do- 
ing on the mat. Wrestling is a de- 
manding sport, but our team is dedi- 
cated and we will manage to find time 
for it,” stated Wagner. 

The conference tournament is 


scheduled for Saturday, Feb. 22 in 
Westminster, Md. One representa- 
tive from each weight class at this 
contest will be sent to the National 
College Athletic Association (NCAA) 
Tournament to be held in Ohio on 
March 8 and 9. Although this meet is 
heavily focused on the individual, the 
Hopkins Wrestlers would like to 
come together as a team and win the 
tournament. 

Wagner summed up the Blue Jays’ 
prospects in the postseason. “A 
couple of individuals will definitely 
win their weight classes and if we 
wrestle well as a team, we have a good 
shot at winning the conference tour- 
nament. 


Swimming team prepares for | 
ECAC and NCAA tourneys 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
this yearand both of Redwood’s times 
were among the team top 10. 

“On the women’s side, we’ve been 
plagued by injuries,” said Kennedy, 
whose women’s team has been forced 
to rely heavily upon its underclass- 
men. 

“Last year we beat UMBC. We 
aren’tas talentedas last year, butifwe 


| can get some people healthy in time 


for the NCAAs, we should perform 
well there.” 

With their dual meet schedule al- 
ready in the rearview mirror, the Blue 
Jays now shift their focus towards the 


Track impresses at 
Widener Invitational 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Behind a bevy of strong perfor- 
mances, the Hopkins’ indoor track 
and field team had a strong showing 
in the Widener Invitational held in 
Chester, Pa. last Saturday. 

Despite adverse racing conditions, 


| the Blue Jays managed strong perfor- 
| mances ina variety of events, ranging 


from the short distance record break- 
ers to the three kilometer races. In the 
distance portion of the meet, senior 
John Onofrey dropped three seconds 
froma previous time and sophomore 
Eric Scrivner cut 13 seconds from his 
previous time. Onofrey was the sec- 
ond collegiate finisher and was just 
three seconds away from qualifying 


| for ECAC’s. Hecurrently has the top 





Egg Donor Needed 


Looking for female caucasian 21 
years or older. Healthy, attractive, 
non-smoker and drug free. 


email: jem85@hotmail.com 


time in the conference for that event, 
and will contend for the conference 
championship on March 1. Freshman 
Nick Sousd finished sixth in the event 
with a time of 9:28.12. 

Coach Bobby Van Allen comple- 
mented his team’s performance. 

“If the meet were scored, the 
women would have finished fifth 
out of 17 teams, and the men would 
have finished second,” said Allen. 
“We competed really well, despite 
the slow track which made for some 
slow times.” 

The Blue Jays shot putters also ex- 
celled, showing marked improve- 
ments from previous competitions in 
both technique and distance. Derrick 
Norgriff threw 42’8, good enough to 
earn him a fourth place finish. Jackie 
Evans threw her season-best for the 
fourth straight meet, while freshman 














SPRING BREAK INSANITY! 
.INTER-CAMPUS.COM OR CALL 1-800-327-6013. 
GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES. FREE MEALS AND | 
DRINKS! CANCUN, JAMAICA, FLORIDA AND BAHA- 
MAS PARTY CRUISE! 17 YEARS EXP.! REPS WANTED! 











Yew York NY 10016 
Ph 212-725-3333 
Fax 212-725-3302 


Emal: BudgetAirFarcs@Aai.com 
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13 East 37% Street, Ste. 
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Sara Wexler missed qualifying for 
conferences by only two inches. 
Van Allen expressed his delight in 
performances by Joanna Cohen and 
llolochika Emuh, stating that they 
“had great days in the sprint events, 
both setting freshman and school 
records in the long jump and hurdles 
respectively. I am very optimistic for 
the future, and see them winning a 


postseason. 

Kennedy has high hopes for both 
teams, but especially the men, who he 
recognizes as “the best team” he has 
managed to coach during his tenure 
at Hopkins. 

The nucleus of the men’s squad is 
comprised of battle-tested senior 
swimmers who already know what to 
expect at nationals. 

“Scott Armstrong, David Lofthus 
and Justin Brannock have been out- 
standing captains for us,” said 
Kennedy, who will rely upon his tri- 
captains heavily during the 
postseason. “All three of them are 
just super leaders, which will be an 
invaluable asset for us at nation- 
als.” 

“Our captains are so crucial be- 
cause of the outlook and perspective 
they give us,” said sophomore Jon 
Kleinman, who competes in long dis- 
tance freestyle and individual medley 
events. 

“Even our seniors who aren’t cap- 
tains have been great for us.” 

Hopkins has finished in the top 
six at the NCAA Men’s Champion- 
ship the past 10 years, with their 
best result a second place finish last 
season. 

With Division III powerhouse 
Kenyon College the heavy favorite 


| in this year’s competition, improv- 


conference championship before they | 


are done here.” 

Cohen jumped 1673.75", placing 
her second; Emuh won the 55-meter 
dash with a time of 7.88. 

Senior Quinlan Amos had another 
standout day, taking first in the 200- 
meter and second in the 55-meter 
dash and the long jump. His jump of 
216” was a new school record break- 
ing the old record of 2171.50”, which 
he set last year and tied again earlier 
this year. He is currently ranked first 
in the conference in the long jump, 
60-meter dash, and 200-meter and is 
ranked third in the nation in the 60- 
meter. Freshman Tai Kobayashi 
placed second in the high jump with 
his mark of 5710”. 


The Blue Jays will now set their | 
| cuse and UMBC. 


sights towards this weekend, when 
they will compete this Saturday in 
Collegeville, Pa. in the Ursinus Invi- 
tational. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 at 8 pm 
RITUAL FIRE DANCE 


YURI TEMIRKANOV, conductor - BORIS BELKIN, violin 


Prokofiev: Symphony No. 1, “Classical” - Prokofiev: Violin Concerto No. 2 
Debussy: Images No. 2, Iberia - Falla: “Ritual Fire Dance” from El amor brujo 


What's your forte? Planning a date or need a night out with your friends! 
Make a night of it and experience the world-renowned BSO performing Prokofiev's 
infamous Symphony No. 1, Falla’s Gypsy-inspired “Ritual Fire Dance” and more. 


Plus... A FREE POST-CONCERT PARTY 
Just for Students! 


ing upon that second place finish 
will surely be a tall order for the 
Blue Jays. 

No doubt battling Kenyon would 
be daunting, but the Blue Jays feel 
that they are up to the challenge. 

“Their record speaks for itself,” 
said Kennedy, “but I think we have 
the potential to be the best chal- 
lenging team.” 

Although season records of 6-6 
and 5-7 might not seem to indicate 
greatness will follow at nationals, 
the .500 meter or worse records are 
misleading. 

The main culprit is a very com- 
petitive schedule including Division 
I scholarship schools like the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the 
United States Naval Academy, Syra- 


In fact, wins and losses in dual 


meets “don’t really mean that 
much” according to Kennedy. The 


Meyerhoff Symphony Hall 


real measure of success is perfor- 
mance in the NCAA Champion- 
ships. 

And while Hopkins came up on 
the short end of the stick against 
teams like UMBC, the experience 
the Blue Jays have garnered will help 
them avoid doing the same at the 
NCAAs. 

“We are a very fast Division III 
team,” Kleinman said. 

“So it is worth it for us to swim 
against Division I and Division II 
schools to get an advantage for later. 
It really mentally prepares us for the 
end of the year.” 

The Hopkins men have won 
three of their last four tournaments, 
which should give them plenty of 
confidence in the upcoming 
postseason. 

They will have nearly a full month 
to prepare for the ECAC Champi- 
onships in Pittsburgh, Pa. begin= 
ning on Feb. 28 and concluding on 
March 2. 

That competition will provide 
Hopkins with one more opportunity 
to prepare for the NCAA Men’s Swim- 
ming Championship, which will be 
held in Athens, Ga. from March 20 to 
22. 

The Hopkins women will travel 
to Cleveland, OH for the Case Invi- 
tational on February 22. They will 
finish up their season in Atlanta, 
GA, site of this year’s NCAA 
Women’s Swimming Champion- 
ship. The competition will run from 
March 13 to 15. 

“The women have set the goal of 
finishing in the top groupingat NCAA 
this year. I think they definitely have 
the ability to get it done,” said 
Kennedy, who guided the Hopkins 

women toa fifth place finish in’02. “If 
the girls can accomplish their indi- 
vidual goals, the team goals will take 
care of themselves.” = 

Kennedy’s expectations remain 
high. He has been impressed with 
his team’s willingness to prepare, 
and points to that virtue as their 
biggest key to success. 

“The team has made a day in, 
day outCommitmentto excellence,” . 
he said. “That consistency will defi- 
nitely work to our advantage at na- 
tionals.” 7 
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MIX & MINGLE with BSO Musicians 
ENJOY FREE FOOD from Phillips and Hard Rock Café 
$1 CAPITOL CITY MICRO-BREWS for students w/ photo ID (21 or older) 
ENTER TO WIN Tickets and more great prizes! 


TICKETS: Just $10 w/vatid student 10 


Don’t forget, Valentine's Day is just around the corner and you can crescendo 
right up to that special day starting on February 7th at the Meyerhoff. 
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baltimoresymphony.com 
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Breaking down the Eastern Conf, Men's Fencing wins 
Few teams make the grade in this National Basketball Association mid-season report four; moves to 1 aay 


he All-Star Game is just a 
few days ahead and al- 
ready this season is one 
the most unpredictable in 
years. The Lakers went 
from three time repeat champions to 
barely being .500 by the break. 

The East, long thought to be the 
weaker conference, has surprised 
nearly everyone with Indiana and 
Detroit’s seemingly solid play over 
the west. 

Utah, Phoenix and Houston were 
predicted tobe lottery teams this year, 
but with a little youth, each team 
seems to be making a playoff run. 
And could New York only be one 
injury away from making the playoffs 
this? Let's look back at my intro col- 
umn, and see where the Eastern con- 
ferencenowstands. Tune in next week 
for the west. 


TORONTO 


“Expect a solid return to form by 
Carter.” 

Well, if you call injury a form. It’s 
put up or shut up time for Vince. His 
trip to China sure didn’t hurt in the 
all-star voting. 

If he can make an impression 
this weekend, he can gain momen- 
tum in the second half. Raptors are 
still lottery bound, though. Grade: 
D 


BOSTON 


_ ~Can Baker show more heart than 
Anderson did last year and help the 
Celtics rise to the occasion? Not with- 
out Rodney Rodgers and atrue point 
guard.” 

I guess I forgot about Paul Pierce 
and Antoine Walker. They’re beating 
the teams they need to beat to be high 
seed, but are on a losing streak head- 
ing into the weekend. And did you 
see that game Christmas day? Grade: 
B 


PHILADELPHIA 


* “Iverson has not dealt well with 
other shooters like Toni Kukoc. Is 
Keith Van Horn the answer?” 

Van Hornhas adjusted better than 
anyone thought, and Iverson has sud- 
denly become Mr. Team Player. There 
is just one problem: it’s not amount- 
ing to wins. Grade: B- Ree 


MILWAUKEE 


“Can a 34 year old Toni Kukoc 
overcome foot and back problems to 
turn this team backintoa contender?” 

Well, I guess the answer is yeah, 
he can. With healthy Kukoc, team is 
15-9. Michael Redd’s helping them 
too. Tim Thomas should have been 
traded two seasons ago, but even 
so, Bucks are the five seed in the 
east. Grade: B 


CLEVELAND 


“Can we admit to ourselves that 
Cleveland is trying to scuttle the 
team?” 











PERENNIAL 
FAVORITE 


Yes. I got at least one right. Yeah, 
this team is terrible, even with gems 
like Ricky Davis and Dajuan Wagner. 
Miles for Miller isa failure both ways, 
so far, though injury has hurt them 
both. Grade: F 


DETROIT 


“If Rick Carlisle could coach last 
year’s team into competitors, he 
might be able to sell this new bunch 
on the same work ethic.” 

Whoa, two in a row. Rick’s got 
Rich Hamilton playing legitimate 
defense. However, the team can’t 
score, can’t rebound, but they have 
shown last year was no fluke. Grade: 
A- 


MIAMI 


“Alonzo Mourningis out, and with 
him their playoff hopes.” 

Yeah, so I’m master of the obvi- 
ous. Caron Butlerisn’t the Paul Pierce 
clone everyone thought, but the kid 
has the defense to help Miami big- 
time. Too bad they need some of- 
fense. Grade: C- 


ORLANDO 


“Will Grant Hill return to form 
and help the team become a true 
Eastern Power? Initial reports say 
Hill is playing the best he has in 
years.” 

For the first few months, it seemed 
like paradise. But Hill’s ankle was act- 
ing up and Doc Rivers wants this guy 
in the playoffs. It’s a gamble, but sav- 
ing Hill for playoffs may get Orlando 
out of the first round. The Big Sleep is 
waking up. Grade: B 


INDIANA 


“Why did they scrape by to finish 
eighth last year? Mainly because the 
team has no sense of itself and blame 
that on Isiah Thomas.” 

Indy seems to have found itself. 
And I thought Zeke was out of there 
ina year. They’re deep, they can play 
defense, they can score, and they’ve 
got some veteran leadership. Grade: 
A 


NEW YORK 


“Antonio McDyessisa good player 
to get from two draft picks. But com- 
ing back from major knee surgery is 
no easy feat for anyone.” 

Yeah, nokidding. Knicks just seem 
to have some bad luck. If they had 
McDyess, they'd be playoff bound. 
Grade: C+ 


WASHINGTON 


“Hughes and Stackhouse will 
make an immediate impact and help 
draw free agents to the team in the 
future.” 


Well, I'm not sure about free | 
agents, but Hughes and Stackhouse | 


have definitely helped turn this team 
into a contender. MJ’s play has been 
more than the Wiz can ask for, but 
they have competition for the eight 
seed. Grade: C+ 
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003 Louis Sudler Prize in the Arts 
The deadline for the Sudler Prize, which carries a $1,500 cash award, is FRI- 


= The Sudler Prize is awarded to recognize excellence in performance, execu- 

= tion, or composition in one of the arts. These include, but are not limited to, 
= music, theater, dance, fiction, poett 
sculpture, photography, film, or videotape. 


To be eligible, you must be a senior in good academic Senne and with suffi- 
Fits to receive a degree at commencement in May 2005. 


ete for the Sudler Prize, submit the following to Ms. Julia Merger 
= Sudler Prize Committee Coordinator, President's Office, 242 Garland 
=acompleted application form; (2) a letter of recommendation from a Hopkins 
member familiar with your work; (3) at least two examples _ 

of work done while you were a Hopkins student. You may also submit addi- 


= tional evidence of artistic achievement, such as critiques or reviews of your 


= To obtain an application form, or for additional information, contact Ms. 


Morgan at (410)516-4697 or jmorgan@jhu.edu. 





http: //www.jhunewslet 
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ATLANTA 


“Will [Atlanta] reach the play- 
offs this season? Coach Lon Kruger 
needs to establish some chemistry 
first.” 

Yeah, well, he got fired instead. 
Many blame Big Dog for the team’s 
failure to turn it around, but 
Shareef’s numbers keep getting 


worse every year. Blame the fans | 


though, for walking out on this 
team. Grade: C- 


NEW ORLEANS 


“New Orleans will have to endure 
a move to a new city as well concerns 
about lack of fan support.” 

And they have done that, but they 
can’t seem to avoid injury. 
Mashburn’s play has been excellent, 
but the team justisn’t the same with- 
out Baron Davis. Grade: B- 


CHICAGO 


“New point guard Jay Williams | 
is seasoned enough to impact the 
team, but his play will not make this 
a playoff team.” 

Yeah, he impacted the team, but | 
so far it’s been negatively. Jalen Rose | 
and Donny Marshall keep things in- | 
teresting. 

If Chandler and Curry develop, 
Chicago could break the top eight 
next year. Grade: C- 


NEW JERSEY 


“Bottom line, unless the team | 
makes the finals this year, Kidd is 
gone, and with him, the Nets hopes 
of a championship.” 

Well, I still believe that, but Nets 
continue to impress. Richard 
Jefferson is worth three Eddie Grif- 
fins and K-Mart’s play of late has 
been awesome. Deke will help, not | 


BY ANDY LEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


The Hopkins Men’s Fencing team 
swept its matches on Sunday, win- 
ning all four of its dual meets. The 
Blue Jays were dominant against Vir- 
ginia soundly defeating them 22-5, 
and against New Jersey Tech in an- 
other romp 20-7 and against William 
& Mary whom they downed 19-8. 
They also recorded a close win over 


| Drew, 15-12. These wins improved 





hurt, during playoffs. Grade: A- 


the Blue Jay’s record to 17-3, aveng- 
ing their previous two matches, ver- 
sus North Carolina and Ohio State, 
both which ended in defeat. 

Inthe foil event, sophomore Brian 
Bishe dominated, going a flawless 11- 
0. However, he was not the only Blue 
Jay to achieve success, as junior 
Emmanual Strauss, senior Daniel 
Frank, and sophomore Marcos 
Kuroki also finished strong, with 
records of 9-2, 8-2, and 3-1, respec- 
tively. 

The Jays also turned in strong per- 
formances in both the epee and sa- 
bre. 

Inepee, Hopkins had another per- 
fect contender in senior Matthew 
Bouloubasis won all 11 of his duals. 
The contributions of the rest of the 
teammates were also strong, proving 
the depth and skill of not just the 
leaders, but of the team overall. 
Among the other strong finishers was 
senior Dave Kotlyar who was 6-2, 
sophomore John Majewski witha 6-5 
record, and sophomore Anson Tang 
who finished even at 3-3. 

Sabre duelists also had a strong 
showing. Senior Yong Kwon lead the 
way, winning 8 of his duels while only 
losing three, sophomore Bin Luo fin- 
ished even 4-4, freshman Jason Park 
was 5-6, and sophomore Fred Lee 
finished 1-4. 


Several fencing teammates had 
nothing but praise for the two flaw- 
less duelists, Brian Biche and Matt 
Bouloubasis. 

Sophomore Anson Tang said that, 
“Both focused on Sunday, and knew 
the meets were pretty important, so 
they came out and got the job done.” 

Anson as well as sophomore Bin 
Luo think that both Brian and Matt 
have a good chance of making it into 
the NCAA tournament. Luo de- 
scribed their performances on Sun- 
day as “spectacular.” 

The women’s team did not fare as 
well as the men’s, as they lost three 
dual meets. Their matches took place 
against tough opponents such as 
Brandeis, Stevens Tech and Temple. 
These loses set the team back to a 9- 
10 record overall. 

They lost to Brandeis, 18-9, then 
to Stevens Tech 19-8, and then to 
Temple, 23-4. 

The lady Jay’s were 1-8 in the foil 
event, 5-4 in the epee and 3-6 in the 
saber versus the Brandeis Judges. 

The tournament did not improve 
for Hopkins as they finished 1-8 in 
the foil, 5-4 in the sabre, and 2-7 in 
the epee versus the Stevens Tech 
Ducks. Finally against the Owls of 
Temple, the women went 0-9 in the 
foil, 2-7 in the sabre, and 2-7 in the 
epee. 

Next up for both the men’s and 
women’s teams is the Duke Invita- 
tional in North Carolina. 

There, they will both face several 
tough schools, including Notre 
Dame, Stanford, Air Force, North 
Carolina, and Duke. All Division I 
schools, this should prove to be a 
tough test for Blue Jays. Yet, Anson * 
and Bin both remain optimistic say- 
ing that it will be difficult but by the 
way the teams are looking this year, 
very possible to win. ’ 


Jays drop two before rebounding 


CONTINUED From Pace A12 
66-42 halfway through the second 
half. 

A bright spot for Hopkins was 
sophomore forward Eric Toback who 
scored a career high 14 points on 5- 
for-5 shooting from the field, four of 
which were three-pointers. Toback 
added six rebounds. 

For his play over the two games, 
Adams was once again named to the 
Centennial Conference Honor Roll. 
He accumulated 35 points, 13 re- 
bounds and six assists in the two 
losses. 

“Right now, we realize we’re ina 
tough situation for us making the 
playoffs: Yet, we are still confident 
in ourselves and recognize the high 
level play we are capable of. If we 
reach this potential, we can defi- 
nitely win-out and make the tour- 
nament,” commented senior cen- 
ter Mike Blaine on his team’s 
attitude as the season closes. 

Hopkins is expected to bounce 
back at home vs. Muhlenberg in a 





ACT NOW! LAST CHANCE TO 


GUARANTEE THE BEST 
SPRING BREAK PRICES TO 
ALL DESTINATIONS. REPS 

NEEDED... TRAVEL 
FREE,EARN$$. 
GROUP DISCOUNTS FOR 
6+. 

WWW LEISURETOURS.COM. 
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HAVE THE BEST SUM 
(AND MAKE SoME Mone yaioe!! f 


Camp Micah, New England's 
Newest Summer Camp, is 
looking for counselors who 
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Freshman Chris Fleisher fights for aloose basketball against Gettysburg. 


women’s and men’s basketball 
doubleheader. The women will kick 
off the day’s events at the Goldfarb 


1.800.648.4849 
www.ststravel.com 
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want to make a difference 


in the life of children. 


Spend the summer outside 


and be a part of our 


progressive, exciting camp 
staff at our state-of-the-art 
facility in Bridgton, Maine. 


come visit us hODAY art 
LEVERTING WALL ON THE HOMEWooRD CAMPUS 
FROM FROM 2:5097M-6:0097M 


Gymnasium at 2 p.m., followed by 
the men’s game taking place at 4 
p.m. 





Want to write for 
the Sports Section? 
Email us at: 
sports@jhunewsletter.com 


Or callus at: 
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www.CampMicah.com « info@campmicah.com 
Winter: 11 Hammond Pond Parkway #2, Chestnut Hill, MA 02467 (617) 244-6540 fax (617) 277-7108 
Summer: 11 Moose Cove Lodge Road, Bridgton, ME 04009 (207) 647-8999 fax (207) 647-4105 
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CALENDAR 


SUNDAY 


Wrestling vs. Washington & Lee 11:00 p.m. 
Athletic Center 





DO YOU KNOW? 


The payroll for the New York Yankees in 2003 
is expected to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 164 million dollars, the highest pay- 
roll ever in the history of professional sports. 








Junior guard Matt Righter blows by a Gettysburg defender in Hopkins’ 60-36 victory over Gettysburg this Wednesday in the White Athletic Center. 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s Basket- 
ball team dropped two tough games 
last week to Centennial Conference 
rivals Ursinus and Franklin & 
Marshall Colleges, but pulled out an 


against Gettysburg — allowingamere 
six points in the first half. The final 
score was 60-36, as the Bullets never 
found themselves within 16 points in 
the second period. 

The Blue Jays were led by a bal- 


important win Wednesday hight ” spate tian ak 


against the Gettysburg Bullets. 

The losses broke a six game win- 
ning streak that brought Hopkins na- 
tional attention anda No. 18 ranking 
last week. The Blue Jays’ record is 
now a still impressive 14-3, five wins 
within the conference. 

“Both of those teams were excel- 
lent opponents — we played away 
againstsome of the Centennial’s best. 
Honestly, we didn’t play close to our 
potential. However, we have had two 
excellent practices this week, and ev- 
eryone is finally healthy again, so 
things should certainly get better,” 
said Coach Bill Nelson. 

And improve they did. Hopkins 
responded by coming out strong 
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anced attack, keyed by senior Steve 
Adams’ 11 points and six rebounds. 
Seniors Jay Kreider and Brendan 
Kamm, and freshman Frank Mason 
each contributed nine points. 

Senior center Mike Blaine had six 
points, sixreboundsanda game-high 
four assists. 


The Bullets were a team that really 
had Hopkins’ number, winning the 
last few games, including a buzzer- 
beating shot last year at Goldfarb 
Gym. 

That, coupled with a loss earlier 
this year to Gettysburg proved 
enough motivation for the Jays,;who 
remain unbeaten at home with a 7- 
0 record. 

“Weare at the point where we 
decide our own fate for the post 
season,” said captain Steve Adams, 
concerning Hopkins’ need to win 
the rest of their games to contend 
for the playoffs, a very achievable 
task. 

Saturday night, Feb. 1, the Blue 
Jays dropped their second straight- 
79-62 versus the Ursinus Bears. 
Ursinus remains the only unbeaten 
team in the conference. They were 
led by senior Dan Luciano who re- 
corded 27 points and 10 rebounds 
on the injury depleted Hopkins de- 
fense. 

The Bears jumped out to a 20-9 


Swimmers conclude season with win at W&L 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


The Swimming team topped Washington & Lee but fell to Division I rival UMBC in matches this week. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Ifyou want to be the best, youhave 
to beat the best. With that philosophy 
in mind, the Hopkins men’s and 
women’sswimming teams scheduled 
tough opponents during their regu- 
lar season to better prepare for the 
NCAA championships. Most re- 
cently, both squads stayed competi- 
tive in losses to UMBC — a Division 
I scholarship program — on Friday 
night and then followed up with con- 
vincing victories over Division III foe 
Washington & Lee on Saturday. 

The Hopkins men finished their 
regular season 6-6 after topping the 


Generals bya score of 105-77 and the 
Blue Jay women improved to 5-7 with 
a 99-78 win. 

“Their [Washington & Lee’s] pro- 
gram isn’t as strong as most of the 
competition we face, so we swam an 
adjusted lineup,” said Hopkins head 
swimming coach George Kennedy, 
who used the meet as a learning tool 
for some of the developing under- 
classmen. “Individual sports like 
swimming differ from team sports 
like football or basketball in that you 
already know whether or notit will be 
close before the meets even starts.” 

Sophomore J.P. Balfour, junior 
Oliver Buccicone and senior Mark 
Levin won two events apiece to lead 


oe Sere Sand ~- 


the men over Washington & Lee. 
Balfour took home the top spot in the 
1000 meter freestyle in 10:05.36 and 
the 200 meter backstroke in 1:54.03. 
Bucciconewon the 200 meter freestyle 
and 200 meter butterfly with times of 
1:47.08 and 2:00.57. Levin excelled in 
the shorter races, winning the 50 
meter freestyle in 22.23 and the 100 
meter freestyle in 49.45. 

Freshman Brian Sneed won the 
200 meter individual medley with a 
personal best 2:00.33. 

The Hopkins women were just as 
dominant, with freshmen Stephanie 
Leaman (200 meter freestyle, 
2:02.20), Abiona Redwood (50 meter 
freestyle, 25:04) and Jessica Chang 


ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 


lead with 10 minutes remaining in 
the first half, and the Blue Jays never 
got within eight the rest of the way. 
Ursinus held a 35-26 halftime lead, 
and extended it witha 12-4runonlya 
few minutes into the second half. 

Hopkins was led by senior for- | 
ward: Steve Adams, finishing with | 
team-highs of 21 points and eight re- | 
bounds. 

Last Wednesday, Jan. 29, Hopkins 
lost to the No. 15 ranked Diplomats | 
of Franklin & Marshall in Lancaster, | 
Pa., by an 84-57 margin. 

Despite his 14 points, five re- 
bounds, three assists, and two blocks, 
Adams could notlead the Blue Jays to 
victory in an important division 
showdown. 

With their victory, F&M improved 
to 5-1 in the Centennial Conference- 
taking control oftheir own postseason 
destiny and moving a game ahead of 
the Jays for a playoff spot. 

The first half found the Blue Jays 
down 44-38, only before falling down 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





(200 meter individual medley, 
2:17.52) all winning an event each. 

Sophomores Diana Smirnova and 
Michelle Phillips won the 200 meter 
butterfly and 100 meter freestyle, with 
times of 2:13.60 and 56.07, respec- 
tively. 

Although they were at a large dis- 
advantage because Hopkins does not 
havea diving team and UMBC does - 
this resulted in the Retrievers win- 
ning all diving events by default - the 
Blue Jay menstill madea strong show- 
ing in the 130.5-97.5 defeat. 

“We swam very well against 
UMBC, even though the scoreseemed 
one sided,” said Kennedy. “We put 
our best up against their best and we 
stayed right there with them. There 
were a lot of close races,” 

Senior Scott Armstrong won two 
long distance events, the 500 meter 
freestyle and the 1000 meter freestyle, 
with times of 4:39.33 and 9:35.91. The 
Blue Jays also took first in the 400 
meter free relay and the 400 meter 
medley relay. 

The men also received strong sec- 
ond place finishes from junior Kyle 
Robinson (50 meter freestyle, 21.44), 
senior Justin Brannock (100 meter 
freestyle, 47.76), junior Scott Pitz (200: 
meter breaststroke, 2:10.31) and 
sophomore J.P. Balfour (200 meter 
individual medley, 1:56.96). 





W. Basketball beats 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
AND ERIC RIDGE 


| THe Jouns Hopkins News-LetTrer 


The Blue Jays dominated 


| Gettysburg on the road in Pennsyl- 
| vania, ultimately winning byascore 
| of 71-57. The game marked 
| Hopkins’ third straight victory and 


improved their record to 14-5. 
The Jays jumped to an early 11-4 
lead within the first five minutes of 


| the contest. 


Gettysburg rebounded, and 


| managed to cut the Blue Jay lead to 
| three points, but the Jays pulled 


ahead once again with a 22-6 run 


| before the half. The Jays led 40-21 at 
| the intermission. 


In the second half, Gettysburg 


| tried to mount a comeback, but the 
| Blue Jay lead proved insurmount- 
| able. 


Although Gettysburg outscored 
the Jays by five in the second half, 


| that did not prove nearly enough to 
| make up the 19 point deficit they 
| faced. 


In a winning effort, the Jays 
looked toa pair of talented veterans 
for leadership. Among the stars of 
the game was senior Kathy Darling, 
who scored a game-high 19 points. 
In the second half, she also scored 
her 1500th career point. 

Darling also grabbed 10 re- 
bounds to record her second 
double-double of the year. Senior 
guard Ashley Shepler scored 16 
points and made seven assists to 
move her to third place all-time in 
career assists. 

The Hopkins Women’s Basketball 
team faced and defeated Ursinus Col- 
lege this past Saturday, Feb. 1 by a 


| score of 76-53. This improved the 


record of the Lady Jays to 13-5 overall 
and 7-1 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. 

The first half of the game re- 
mained relatively close throughout, 


| with neither team establishing a 


majorlead. Sophomore guard Alissa 
Burkholder gave Hopkins its first 
lead at 14-12 with a three pointer 
about seven minutes into the game. 
With 5:13 left in the half, Ashanna 
Randall scored a jumper, giving the 
Jays a 26-18 lead. 

The half ended at 35-30, with 
Hopkins in the lead. But in the sec- 
ond half, it was an entirely different 
story. The Blue Jays opened the half 
with a 14-5 run, making widening 
their lead to 49-35. 

The Ursinus Bears looked like 
they were on the cusp of making a 
comeback, cutting the Hopkins lead 
to 51-42 with 15:37 remaining. But, 
the Blue Jays responded with a 16-3 
to crush Ursinus’ hopes of retaking 
the lead. 

Ashanna Randall was 5-of-6 from 
the field and 8-of-11 from the foul 
line, and has had three double- 


Atrio of freshmen standouts paced | fi a 


the Hopkins women against UMBC; 
Redwood, Chang and Leaman, Red- 
wood won both the 50 meter freestyle 
and the 100 meter freestyle with times 
of 25.07 and:54.89 and Chang placed 
second in the 200 meter breaststroke 
with a time of 2:25.83. Leaman fin- 
ished second in the 500 meter freestyle 
(5:23.53). Chang’s performance rep- 
resented the second fastest time in 
the 200 meter by a Hopkins woman 
ConrinueD To Pace A10 





Gettysburg, 71-57 


doubles in the last six games. Senior 
center Kathy Darling also was in 
double figures with 12 points and 
added five rebounds. 

Junior guard Trista Snyder added 
eight points, while junior guard 
Maureen Myers and Burkholder 
contributed seven points each. Se- 
nior guard Ashley Shepler and 
freshman guard ‘Katie O’Malley 
each handed out four assists, as well, 

Snyder added, “It was great to 
have contributions from so many 
different people.” 

Oflate, the Lady Jays have turned 
in a series of strong performances. 
They have forced 21 Ursinus turn- 
overs and out-rebounded their op 
ponents 50-24. They shot 41 per- 
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cent for the games and were 21-of- 
24 on free throws. 

Junior Maureen Myers com- 
mented on the game, “We came out 


-slow against Ursinus. They are a 


quality program, but the halftime 
score was showing the levels of play. 
In the second half, we made it a 
mission to jump on it and establish 
ourselves early. Our second match- 
up will be a lot different.” 

Hopkins will look to finish their 
season strong and head to the 
postseason on a positive note. Al- 
ready, they have scored 75 points or 
more in 11 of 18 games in which they 
have played this season. 

In four of those games, the Blue 
Jays have outscored their opponents 
by forty points or more. In their 
eight conference games, the Jays 
have outscored opponents by nearly 
29 points per game. 

The Blue Jays will look to extend 
their winning streak on Saturday 
when they play host to Muhlenberg 
in a game that will be played at 2 
p.m. Prior to the women’s game} 
there will be an alumni contest held 
at noon. 

Muhlenberg is certainly a formi- 
dable foe for the Jays. They have a 
12-5 overall record and perfect 8-0, 
record within the conference. The 
Blue Jays will be looking for revenge, 
they lost last year by a score of 68- 
523 


NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
The Women’s Basketball team topped Ursinus and Gettysburg this week, 
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BY MARTIN MARKS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 


When [heard that senior Brandom Nielsen was going to 
Wuar’s Lnsive Section B 


be directing David Mamet’s Oleanna for the Barnstorm- 
ers’ Intersession play, I was rather shocked; Known for his 
zany if not slightly over-the-top acting in Rocky Horror, as 
well as his talent for madcap writing évidenced in the 
musical Dumpy the Donut Man, | always thought that 
Nielsen was up for a challenge. But David Mamet? His 
material would be far too complicated for any college 
actors or directors to put on. 

David Mametis nota traditional playwright. His works 
are a slice of life, a natural listening in on situations. Like- 
wise, the stories he weaves aren’t exposed through the 
usual elements of plot revelation but rather through some- 
thing much more conversational, and therefore much more 
hard to imitate; it’s like being alone in a café, listening to 
the banter between a man and woman at the next table, 
gleaning bits and pieces until you discover more and more 
about their lives. Because of Mamet’s technique, the dia- 
logue is very naturalistic and spare, mimicking people’s 
everyday voices. Stuttering and ellipses are as common as 
stage directions in a Mamet play. It would be hard to 
imagine any group of non-professionalactors able to tackle 
this stuff. 

However, I have been quite pleasantly surprised by the 
Barnstormers’ production of Mamet’s Oleanna. Though 
in the past the Barnstormers have produced plays that 
could be termed as rather (and I use the quotes on pur- 
pose) “interesting” adaptations of popular plays, their pro- 
duction of Oleannais thoroughly engaging and touches upon 
excellence. And what’s more, actors and crew have done all 
thisina scant four weeks of rehearsal time, with onlya few days 
of practice on the Arellano stage thanks to the new set of 
guidelines regarding the use of backstage storage facilities. 

Nielsen cites very personal reasons for choosing Oleanna 
for the Barnstormers, saying, “I saw the play done by the 
Seattle Repertory Theater when I was 14 and was very affected 
by it then. I like how the play explores how difficult it is to 
communicate with the proverbial other. One of the things 
that drew me to the play was the ability to work with just 
two people, to get into the nitty-gritty of the performance.” 

Thus, Kateri Chambers, freshman, and Brad Fuller, 
junior, have had four weeks of Nielsen’s full attention. And 
the results are rather amazing. Chambers, in her portrayal 
of Carol, the distraught student turned accuser, shows a 
fantastic range in her acting. Not only does the emotive 
quality of her acting highlight her ability, but also her use 
of subtle, revealing facial movements and hand gestures 
contribute to her craft. Her manner lends itself to the role 
and delivers the part as if it were written for her. She is, quite 
simply, a darn good actress, and I regret not sticking around 
to see what other work she’ll do in the next few years. 

Fuller, playing the seemingly well intentioned profes- 
sor, appeared to be the weaker of the pair, though his 
performance was still very good. At times, it appears Fuller 
doesn’t have the confidence and breaks in confidence the 
script requires. However he does, at the end, tap all of the 
necessary energy for the final moments of the play. Nielsen 
puts it best, saying, “Brad [Fuller] and Kateri [Chambers] 
have continuallyimpressed me with their intuitive grasp of 
Mamet and his dialogue.” 

Set amongst the simple, worn bookshelves, desk and 
chairs of John’s office, the Arellano Theater takes on the 












FOCUS 


Looking something better to do this summer 
than selling knives? Be prepared when you 
start your search with this week's Internship 

Focus. + B2 


FEATURES 


Actors, politicians and writers are among the 
famous graduates of Johns Hopkins. Look in- 
Side to get a comprehensive list of the school’s 
most famous alums. Also, tales from an 

archeological dig in Egypt. » B3 




















Times are tough in the economy, and the state 
of Maryland is thinking about reducing the 
amount of money it gives to universities like 
Hopkins. Also, learn about a new Engineering 
professor, straight out of Bell Labs. Special bo- 
nus: TAT&A. * B4 









The return of Hot at Hopkins. And check out 
the info on Undergraduate Research Sympo- 
siums. Present your Funyuns-fueled car today! 
+ BS 
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While you're in a theater mood, check out our 
review of the Witness production of Ted 
Esborn’s The Blue Cranberry Hour. Also, two 
great music reviews, though the “bands”. 
couldn't be much more different. . B6 








roce wie his aie on ite niercan 
‘Idol franchise, and Courtney Rice delivers the 
State of the Arts address. Plus, see what our 
oes thought of The Hours and Rabbit- 

Proof Fence. PE 









Lou Reed, Chicago, and all that jazz! - B8 








CALENDAR 


Check out the 12th Annual Chocolate Fair, 
new MICA film series and the Lion King on 
IMAX. * B10-11 


Quiz 


Think you know a lot about comic book char- 
| acters? With tons of new comic book movies 
fits theaters, it’s time to brush up on your 
evivletee of these heroes. « B12 







intimate character of a professor’s office. In Act I, a college 
student, Carol, drops by the office ofher professor, John, in 
order to get a better grade in his class. The audience joins as 
John talks on the phone while Carol waits patiently in her 
seat. John is about to buy a home based on his being 
awarded tenure sometime in the near future. Carol and the 
audience eavesdrop on the professor’s conversation, gath- 
ering that he is talking to the realtor about purchasing his 
new home. This situation should be familiar enough to any 
Hopkins student stuck in office hours while their professor 
takesa personal call, gleaning some tidbit of their professor’s 
life from the conversation. 

However, instead of ignoring the telephone call, Carol 
impertinently latches onto the conversation, questioning the 
professor about his upcoming promotion and thereby break- 
ing the bounds of the professor/student relationship. During 
the course of the discussion, Carol and John seem to form a 
bond, only to be interrupted by another telephone call. 

As Act II begins, the audience sees the next meeting 
between John and Carol. The set has shifted so that John is 
nowat center stage, in the spotlight, and the audience finds 
out that Carol has filed a report with the tenure committee, 


“Her wares, her 


goods, her eyes, her 
breasts, her booty.” 


— English Professor Richard 
Halpern analyzing John Donne’s 
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The Barnstormers Intersession show produces an evening of excellent theater thanks to painstaking effort 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Brad Fuller and freshman Kateri Chambers will star in Mamet’s Oleanna this weekend at the Arellano Theater. 


she having joined a “group” that has decided that John 
sexually harassed her during the first meeting. As the act 
progresses and as John and Carol explore every utterance 
of the first meeting, the intentions and nuances become 
more and more unclear. The scene ends with Carol crying 
for help as John tries to stop her, escalating the physical 
tension of their encounter. 

Act III presents itself as a self-fulfilling prophecy of 
John’s character’s capabilities. Carol starts to view the 
conversation as John’s attempt to clear himself from the 
charges she has made. I don’t want to spoil the ending of 
the play, but the real drama comes at the end, when both 
Fuller and Chambers hit their dramatic high marks. 

Though I originally doubted that Nielsen would be able 
to pull through on such a painstaking task as a Mamet 
production, my doubts have been proven unfounded. 
Under Nielsen’s direction, Fuller and Chambers produce a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening of theater. Their many tal- 
ents on the stage are a tribute to a job well done. 

David Mamet’s Oleanna can be seen‘at the Arellano 
Theater, Levering Hall, Feb. 7 and 8 at 8 p.m., and Feb. 9 at 
2 p.m., $5 general admission, $3 with JCard. 





Hopkins WHSR radio station set to come back to life 
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of true college radio need 
not fret, as plans to start up 
such a station are currently 
in the works. 

A team of students has 
begun working together to 
start up an Internet-based 
version of the now-defunct 
WHSR (Hopkins Student 
Radio), which should make 
its debut this spring. 

When sophomore Yann 
Brandt arrived at Hopkins 
last year, he immediately 
noticed the absence ofa stu- 
dent-run station. Teaming 
up with sophomore Shan- 
non Chang, the two began 
working to reincarnate 
WHSR, and contacted se- 
nior Ryan Tabone, who had 
beenasophomorewhen the 
station last shut down due 
to technical difficulties and 
insufficient funding. The 
trio then received help from 
Lucianne Walkowicz, a 
fifth-year senior when the 
station folded, who had 
been a key figure for the station since her freshman year. 

“Lucianne and I had talked about the idea of run- 
ning the station off the Internet as soon as we shut 
down three years ago,” said Tabone while sitting in the 
station, a three-room unit located in the terrace level of 
McCoy Hall. 

Running a Web-based station was a logical consider- 


ation, after the frustrations experienced by the Hopkins 
student-radio pioneers. The station has had a long his- 
tory, as Tabone proves by pulling out copies of Pat Boone 
and Derek and the Dominos records with the WJHU 
stamp on the jacket. 

WJHU was founded in the late 1970s, when radio 
broadcasting was beginning to become easier and more 
popular. Eventually, the station, which then could be 
received on 88.1 FM, became so popular that administra- 
tors had to bring in a professional staff to manage it. 
WJHU was soon sold to National Public Radio, and some 
of the parts were donated to Hopkins, which formed 
“WHAT Radio” to replace the old station. 

WHAT, which became WHSR, was run off an AM 
carrier current, which made reception difficult. “Basi- 
cally, you had to hold your radio at a certain angle at a 
certain time. And it had to bea clock radio,” said Tabone, 
who is now the station manager for WHSR. 

Tabone, Brandt and Chang began exchanging e-mails 
last summer about the prospect of forming an Internet 
radio station at Hopkins, despite a high state of uncer- 
tainty as to webcaster copyright regulations and royalties. 
The first thing the team did was decide to withdraw the 
station from the Student Activities Council (SAC). 

“I spoke to Elise Roecker, who is the head of the SAC, 
and has a lot of background knowledge regarding the 
radio station. We both agreed that the SAC can’t really 
help the station, as we need direct contact with the 
deans,” said Chang, who is the business director for 
WHSR. 

“In their best interest, we mutually agreed it would be 
better for them not to work with us,” agreed Roecker, 
adding that the SAC simply does not have adequate funds 
to give WHSR the support they needed. 

Earlier this year the three students starting the station 
interviewed around 50 undergraduate students who were 


interested in being on the station’s executive board. Six- 
teen students were accepted for different positions on the 
board, depending on specialized skills and musical taste. 
“People are really into it,” said Tabone, “They’re all very 
good at what they do.” 

The group has high expectations for the station as a 
forum for student discussion and a way for students to 
share music that others probably haven’t heard. “We 
want to feature small bands that haven’t made it yet. 
That’s what college radio is all about,” said Brandt, who is 
the assistant station manager. “We want to help growing 
bands get their name out.” 

- “We want this station to be a binding source of spirit 
on campus — a source for information on upcoming 
shows or parties. I think we really need something to 
bring everyone together,” said Tabone. 

The WHSR group will soon begin the process of 
hiring DJs to fill the weekly two-hour program blocks. 
Interested students should keep an eye on the station’s 
Web site, http://www.jhu.edu/~whs/, which will soon 
have a page where aspiring DJs can apply fora position. 
The station managers intend to broadcast up to 24 
hours a day if they can get enough DJs. 

The last hurdle the group has to face before they can 
begin broadcasting is getting legal clearance to run the 
station off of the Internet. “The date for the debut of the 
station all depends on when we can get the green light for 
setting up the network and resolving the legal and licens- 
ing issues,” said Brandt. 

But as soon as WHSR gets clearance to begin airing, 
you can expect diverse, offbeat fare to listen to while you 
use your computer. 

“This school has so much potential, without much that 
brings us together. Our goal is community building,” said 
meet, “Just one more way for people to relate to each 
other.” 
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In the State House, but not voted in Stipends, resumes 


One student tells of her experience as a lowly high school intern in the halls of power 


BY MALKA JAMPOL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


I had wanted to work for the 
Boston Globe. I had wanted to pur- 
sue my interest in journalism. Un- 
fortunately, they didn’t hire high 
school interns. I had to look else- 
where. After all, I was required to. 

Internships are especially popu- 
lar among college students, but asa 
high school student, I, along with 
the rest of my class, was required to 
participate in one during the third 
trimester of my senior year. 

Despite my short-lived disap- 
pointment, I kept my head up and 
looked elsewhere. I ended up with 
a great experience and plenty to 
show for it. 

Fortunately for me, my intern- 
ship for Representative Ruth Balser 
at the Massachusetts State House 
was more of an experience than I 
could have imagined. This may 
sound trite, but experiencing what 
itis like to have a hand in the legis- 
lative process taught me much more 
than could ever be learned in a 
classroom. 

I ended up finding my intern- 
ship the old-fashioned way: 
through connections. Through a 
friend of my father’s, I had learned 
that Rep. Balser needed a Spring 
intern. Although it was easier to get 
the internship because of my fortu- 
nate connection, I found that it 
wasn’t necessary. After all, many 
other students at my school who 
wanted to work at the State House 
had no problems finding Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to work for. 

My experience that Spring at the 
State House was both interesting 
and entertaining. There were many 
events that I attended such as free 
lunches, conventions and caucuses. 
There were also many concerts and 
rallies which I watched and partici- 
pated in. I even got to see NFL star 
Doug Flutie and political commen- 
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COURTESY OF MALKA JAMPOL 


Jampol (far right) interned at the Massachussetts State House, where she learned about state government. 


tator Jon Keller. 

[also sat in on the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate when 
they were in session. My internship 
occurred during a significant time 
in Massachusetts politics — the for- 
mation of the new state budget. 

There were many rallies with 
people arguing for and against bud- 
get cuts. The legislators were very 
busy writing and revising new 
amendments. 

Although I was not always able to 
follow what was happening (as most 
of the bargaining about bills oc- 
curred behind the scenes) it was still 
informative to see the legislature in 
action. 


I was able to meet Jane Swift, the 
governor, numerous times when my 
friend and I sat in on meetings of 
the Governor’s Council, a small 
group that includes the Governor 
and her advisors. 

As with many internships, these 
unfortunately included the typical 
tedious jobs such as running er- 
rands, filing and entering names 
into a database. 

Yet Lalso had the opportunity to 
write reports on affordable hous- 
ing, prescription drugs, bilingual 
education and on the Defense of 
Marriage Act (DOMA), which for- 
bids gays and lesbians the benefits 
afforded to married couples. 


Use your resources: Check out 
the Hopkins Career Center 








NATASHA GARG/ NEWS-LETTER 


Junior Lenny Bonilla researches on the Career Center computers. 


BY MATT REARDON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter” 


Youspentyour entire break slack- 
ing off, but now vacation is over and 
you need to find something to do 
over the summer. You want to find 
an internship, but you don’t know 
where to start looking. The Johns 
Hopkins Career Center can help. 
Dedicated to placing students in jobs 
and internships, the Career Center 
will work with you to find potential 
employers, establish business con- 
tacts, and get your name out on the 
market. 

Take the first step towards find- 
ing an internship by logging on to the 
Career Center’s Web site, http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~careers/. Once you 
have created an online Career Cen- 
ter accountand filled outa recruiting 
services agreement, you will have ac- 
cess to several helpful databases. 

First, check out the Edge intern- 
ships. These are positions offered by 
Hopkins Alumni, specifically for 
Hopkins students. Started last year, 
the Edge program is new, and the 
number of internships offered is still 
limited. Although few in number, 
. these positions are available exclu- 

sively to Hopkins students. 

_ The Career Center also operates 
Hopkinsnet, a database of Hopkins 
alumniin the professional world who 
want to help Hopkins aa find 
* 


y 


* 


employment. Go to http:// 
hopkinsnet.jhu.eduto contact profes- 
sionals in your field of interest. Ca- 
reer counselor Anne Kirchgessner 
recommends using Hopkinsnet. Ac- 
cording to Kirchgessner, “making 
connections in your field of interest 
canbe very helpful.” Even if your con- 


tact can’t offer you an internship, he 


or she can point you towards exciting 
positions in the field, and offer you 
insider’s advice as to what employers 
are looking for. 

With your Career Center account 
you will also be able to research on- 
campus recruiting opportunities. The 
site allows you to send your resumé to 
recruiting employers, and to set up 
on-campus interviews. This is a valu- 
able resource for students because the 
employers come directly to you. 

If you haven’t found the position 
you’ re looking for through the Edge 
internships, Hopkinsnet and on- 
campus recruiting, follow the Ca- 
reer Center’s link to Internlink, 
Internlink is a huge database with 
over 19,000 internships, separate 
from the Career Center account. 
These entries come with a short de- 
scription of the position, and are 
compiled by Hopkins and nine other 
universities. 

Different employers will ask you to 
submit different application materi- 
als. Most positions will require you to 
have at least a cover letter, a resumé 

t 


and a copy of your transcript. If you 
need help creating a strong cover let- 
ter or resumé, call the Career Center 
and make an appointment to work 
with one of the career councilors. 
Withso many differentinternships 
out there, finding the right one can be 
a complicated and frustrating pro- 
cess. Kirchgessner says that one of 
the main pitfalls of the internship 
search is “being overwhelmed by the 
sheer number ofopportunities.” How 
can you avoid getting lost in a sea of 
internships? “Search by the specific 
field and geographic location you 
want to work in,” says Kirchgessner. 
Also, utilize all the Career Center da- 
tabases to narrow your parameters. 
Another mistake many ‘students 
make is underestimating themselves. 
“If you see something you like, and 
you think you have the skills or that 
you could develop the skills, go for 
it,” explains Kirchgessner. The most 
important thing is finding a position 
that intrigues you, so if you find an 
internship that looks interesting to 


Vacation is over and 
you need to find 
something to do over 
the summer. 





you, don’t throw away the applica- 
tion just because you don’t think 
you'll get the job. 

Once you have secured an intern- 
ship, you’re going to have to get used 
to the idea of getting paid very little, 
or nothing at all. If you will need fi- 
nancial aid over the summer to hold 
the position, look into the Second 
Decade Society (SDS) program. The 
SDS offers 16 grants of up to $5,000 
each to students who are currently 
receiving financial aid and are en- 
rolled in the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Contact the Career center if 
you are interested in applying for a 
SDS grant. 

Finding the right internship to 
even apply for is a long and compli- 
cated process. Utilizing the many 
helpful tools that the Career Center 
offers, however, will no doubt help 
pave the way to a great internship. 
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Perhaps the most interesting 
event I went to was the caucus con- 
cerning bilingual education. At this 


and contacts, oh my 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


The buzzword on campus these 
days surprisingly has nothing to do 
with Spring vacation plans or what 


| happened to whom at the last frat 


party. Everyone who’s at least some- 
what in the know is talking about 
internships; where to find them, how 
to apply for them and how to get 
them. It seems that Summer jobs and 


| even extra Summer classes are taking 


a backseat to this new internship 
frenzy. More and more students are 
grudging over critiquing their re- 
sumes and qualifying to apply for in- 
ternships in their field of choice on 
top ofand even sometimes in place of 
schoolwork. Why this recentand pos- 


| sibly permanent craze? Internships 
| have become the means necessary to 
| gain the experience required to get 





event, young elementary school stu- | 


dents in bilingual education pro- 


grams as well as business men at- | 


tempting to abolish such programs | 


under the Unz Initiative in Massa- 
chusetts all met in the same forum 
to voice their opinions. 

The reports I wrote were actually 
used by the Representative. Because 
of time constraints, Rep. Balser was 
unable to look at all the issues her 
constituents consider important; 
her main issue is funding for mental 
health programs. She therefore had 
her interns write small reports on 
various issues that she could refer- 
ence when constituents came to her 
with problems. 

I would suggest that when look- 


| ing for an internship,-be open and 


lookin a range of fields, not only in 
the field you may want to work in 
when you graduate. 

After this internship, I decided 
that I may want to go intoacareerin 
politics. 

Through my internship experi- 
ence, I was lucky enough to not only 
learn about politics, but also meet 
celebrities and influential politi- 
cians and play a part in the legisla- 
tive process. 





into a graduate program or obtain 
the ideal job after graduation. 

In response to the growing de- 
mand for summer internships, the 
Career Center offers a number of 
helpful short courses to help students 
in their search and application pro- 


| cess. Hopkins has worked hard to 


develop a center that will both pro- 
vide students with connections and 
applications to internships in mul- 
tiple fields of choice, and also to assist 
students in writing the perfectresume 
and cover letter. They are currently 
offering multiple classes, such as Ca- 
reer Tools 101 and Resume & Cover 
Letters 101 to meet the growing needs 
of students on and offcampus. Not to 
be missed are the updated listings of 
job and internship fairs and career 
expos. The Public Service Career 
Expo will be taking place today in 
Levering Hall, and the Bioscienceand 
Bioscience and Health Career Expo 
will be taking place on Feb. 18. 

According to the College Journal, 
an affiliate of the Wall Street Journal, 
more internships are beginning to 
charge students to participate in them. 
The demand for internships has made 
it possible for companies and other 
employers to charge substantial 
amounts, adding up to as much as 
$5,000. An article written by Kemba 
Dunhan for the Wall Street Journal 
Online explored the plight of a stu- 
dent who participated in an intern- 
ship at the Public Leadership Educa- 
tion Network in Washington, D.C. 
The student, Jen Stange, was charged 
$1,500. She was luckily able to get her 
college to cover it. 

Surprisingly enough, when 


Dunhan interviewed her afterward, 
she had nothing but positive com- 
ments about her experience, despite 
the cost. Stange commented that she 
could see a major difference between 
her experience and those of her 
friends, whose internships weren’t 
nearlyas structured. Stange was lucky 
that she didn’t have to pay out of her 
own pocket, but assuredly enough, 
many schools are not yet willing to 
pay for internship opportunities for 
their students. With more and more 
companies and organizations requir- 
ing a student to cut a check, some 
qualified students are locked out of 
positions that would provide them 
the necessary experience to continue 
pursuing a career. According to the 
College Journal, the Washington Cen- 
ter, a provider ofinternships and aca- 
demic seminars with a pool of more 
than 2000 internships, is charging a 
whopping $3,265 and an additional 
$2,775 for housing for their summer 
programs. The question becomes who 
internships benefit — the companies 
or the students. It appears to be both. 

In an article written as far back as 

2001 in the Arizona Daily Wildcat 
Online, Michelle McCollum suggests 
that companies welcome interns be- 
cause they have the ability to pay them 
lessand hireless permanentemployees 
that would cover work that can be done 
byinterns. Cherie McCollum, program 
coordinator for the Arizona Legislative 
and Governmental Internship Program 
states that “the interns are in fact cheap 
labor [...] For instance, the Legislature 
only meets in the spring, and they can’t 
hire permanent people for the amount 
they can pay students.” 

Regardless of whether or not stu- 
dents are thought up as a cheap labor 
force, or if companies should be 
charging students to participate in 
internships, the fact remains that they 
are becoming a requirement for al- 
mostevery college student who hopes 
to advance both in a career field and 
in graduate school. 

Along with providing them ex- 
perience in their projected field, 
they also allow students to test out 
certain jobs to see if that path truly 
appeals to them. If you are thinking 
of applying for a summer intern- 
ship, nowis the time to start. Appli- 
cation deadlines are rapidly ap- 
proaching, and a growing number 
of applicants means fierce compe- 
tition. Ifyou want to get ajumpstart 
on you career, you also have to geta 
jumpstart on the whole process of 
applying. 


Make more than just photocopies 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Whether you've just started your 
internship search, have already ap- 
plied or even have secured a position 
already, there are certain steps you 
need to take to make sure you make 
the most of your experience. Who’s 
to say that you won’t become the “of- 
fice bitch,” doing nothing but mak- 
ing copies and delivering the mail? 
After all, internships are supposed to 
be a learning experience so one can 
gain knowledge of a certain field. 

Making the coffee and restocking 
the toilet paper shouldn’t be in the 
job description for any internship. 
However, there are many internships 
out there that are loaded with busy 
work that could end up make your 
experience aliving hell. Howcan you 
avoid them? Career Center consult- 
ant Anne Kirchgessner has a few tips. 

1. Have a goal in mind. As 
Kirchgessner explained, “Evaluate the 
opportunity before you take it.” You 
should research and reflect upon what 
typeofinternship experience youwould 
like and communicate this to employ- 
ers. Also, make sure youlike the people 
you'll be working with and that wher- 
ever you reworking will beaplace where 
you can learn something. 

2. Networking with an alumnus 
could help. Networking with an 
alumnus through http:// 
www.hopkinsnet.com could give you a 
good idea ofwhichinternshipsare filled 
with busy work. After contacting an 
alumnus in your field of choice, ask 
him/her what kinds of skills you could 
develop through certain internships. 

3. Ask about “busy work” in your 
interview. This part could get a little 
tricky. After all, you’re not asking to be 
president ofthe company. Kirchgessner 
explained that the best way to do this is 
to focus on more positive aspects. For 
example, instead of asking “Will I end 


up being the copy bitch?” you could 
instead ask, “Will I learn valuable office 
management skills?” 

4. Take advantage of other aspects 
of the field. One reason why you may 
get bored with an internship is because 
you're only getting to see work in your 
chosen field from one angle. 
Kirchgessner explains that interns 
should look at other opportunities and 
different ways of looking at things. 

4. Take initiative. According to 
Kirchgessner, many internships are 
what you make of them. “If you see 
something that needs to be done, talk 
to a supervisor and propose a 
project,” Kirchgessner says. “Don’t 


just wait for someone to give you ° 


something to do.” This has numer- 
ous advantages. First, you’re doing 
something you want to do instead of 
busywork. Second, your supervisor 
is bound to be impressed and will 
probably give you the opportunity to 
pursue your proposal. 
Unfortunately, there is no crystal 


ball that will tell you where to apply 
for an internship. However, in an- 
nual guides such as America’s Top 
Internships (The Princeton Review), 
there is a “busy work meter” on each 
page that describes the internship. 
The important thing seems to be that 
you take initiative. 

Another thing to keep in mind is 
that, according to Kirchgessner, there 
is no correlation between whether or 
not (orhowwell) andinternship pays 
and the amount of busy work that 
interns do. 

When it comes down to it, if you 
end up as the office bitch, you willnot 
only be bored out of your mind, but 
will have no experience despite what- 
ever big-name company you intern 
for. Of course, if you end up sleeping 
with your boss, who also happens to 
be the President of the United States, 
subjecting you to a media circus and 
national scandal that lasts for months, 
making copies in a quiet office could 
be more than ideal. 
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BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Since its founding in 1876, Johns 
Hopkins has produced an incredible 
number of physicians, scientists, en- 
gineers, lawyers and other profession- 
als. In addition to those fields, 
Hopkins has also produced Oscar 
winners, novelists, CEOs, United 
Nations representatives and yes, even 
television actors. Colleges all over the 
country always boast of their famous 
graduates: Harvard has Al Gore, Yale 
has George Bush (both of them) and 
Princeton has, well, David 
Duchovny. 

Universities love to talk about their 
renowned graduates and everything 
they have accomplished, trying to in- 
sinuate that these individuals owe 
their entire lives to their alma mater. 
If it weren’t for this or that college, 
this person would have been just an- 
other Joe. And in President Bush’s 
case, that may have been so. Here isa 
listing of some of its most famous 
alumni and how they got there, in 
chronological order. All of them 
spent their undergraduate years at 
Hopkins. 


Alger Hiss, ’26. 

While at Hopkins, Hiss was presi- 
dent of the Barnstormers and was 
named the Yearbook’s “Most Popu- 
lar Man”. You may not of heard of 
him, but Hiss is famous for being 
falsely accused of being a communist 
during the McCarthy years. After 
graduating from Hopkins and then 
Harvard Law School, he worked for 
the government in different capaci- 
ties through the end of World WarII, 
attending the infamous Yalta Con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin 
in 1945. Later, he helped to establish 
the United Nations. Subsequently, 
while serving as President of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace, he 
was accused by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee of being a 
secret communist. Hiss vehemently 
denied the charges; nevertheless, he 





John Barth, 451 


was subsequently tried and convicted 
of espionage. A young Senator Rich- 
ard Nixon played a large part in con- 
victing Hiss in the midst of the 
McCarthy era. Hiss served 44 months 
in jail and was released in 1954. He 
continued to insist on his innocence 
after his release, going through thou- 
sands of FBI documents and writing 
a book called In the Court of Public 
Opinion, inwhichhe rebutted the gov- 
ernment case point by point. Though 
later in life he was readmitted to the 
Bar, henever received an official over- 
ruling of the case. He died in 1996, 
still maintaining his innocence. 


Spiro Agnew, 1936-39. 

U.S. Vice President from 1968 to 
1973, Agnew studied Chemistry for 
three years at Hopkins before being 
going to fightin Europe during World 
War II. Agnewnever officially gradu- 
ated from Hopkins — upon return- 
ing from the war he decided that he 
wanted to study law and received his 
degree from the University of Balti- 
more in 1947. He was elected gover- 
nor of Maryland in 1966. Later he 
would become Richard Nixon’s vice 
president until midway into Nixon’s 
second term, when Agnew was forced 
to resign due to federal income tax 
evasion and bribery charges. Nixon 
selected Gerald Ford to replace 
Agnew, a move that would prove im- 
portant since Ford assumed the presi- 
dency after Nixon himself was forced 
to resign following the Watergate 
scandal. 


Russell Baker, 47. 

A Pulitzer Prize winner and hu- 
morist, Baker graduated from 
Hopkins with a degree in Writing 
Seminars. Afterwards, he workedasa 
reporter for the Baltimore Sun until 
1954. Subsequently, he moved to the 
New York Times, covering Congress 
and the White House. In 1962 he 
started writing his “Observer” col- 
umn for the Times’ Op-Ed page, 
known for both its humor and sincer- 
ity. He continued to write that col- 
umn for 36 years until 1998. He won 
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Rafael Hernandez-C olon, ‘56 


two Pulitzer Prizes during his career, 
one in 1979 for his commentary, and 
another in 1983 for his autobiogra- 
phy, entitled Growing Up. Since 1993 
he has been a host of Masterpiece 
Theater on PBS television. 


John Barth, 751. 

A National Book Award Winner, 
Barth came to Hopkins to major in 
the Writing Seminars — which, along 
with one at the University of Iowa, 
were the only such programs in exist- 
ence at that time. His most famous 
books are The Floating Opera (1956), 
The End of the Road (1958), The Sot- 
Weed Factor (1961), Giles Goat Boy 
(1967), Lost in the Funhouse (1969) 

_ and Chimera (1972), which won the 
National Book Award. He continued 
publishing through the ’80s as a pro- 
fessor in the Writing Seminars de- 
partment. He retired from teaching 
in 1992 and currently is professor 
emeritus. His latest book, Coming 
Soon! was published in 2001. In 
1985, writing in the New York Times 
about the teaching of creative writ- 
ing he wrote the following: “Do not 
despair; do not presume. It can be 
learned, by the able; it can be stud- 
ied, by everybody and his brother; 
it can even (you know what I mean) 
be taught, even in school.” 


John Astin, 752. 

If you’ve ever watched The 
Addams Family, the original TV show, 
you ve seen Astin in all his glory. He 
portrayed Gomez, the father of the 
family, for the duration of the 
show’s 1964-1966 run. He later por- 
trayed Buddy Ryan in the show 
Night Court, and the title roles in 
Evil Roy Slade and Harrison 
Bergeron (based on the story by Kurt 
Vonnegut, Jr). He also has acted in 
many movies, including West Side 
Story, That Touch of Mink (with 
Cary Grant and Doris Day), The 
Frighteners (with Michael J. Fox) 
and European Vacation (with Chevy 
Chase). Among the stars he has 
worked with are Peter Ustinov, 
Marlon Brando, James Garner, 








Benjamin Civiletti, ‘57 


Judge Reinhold and George 
Clooney (in The Return of the Killer 
Tomatoes). Mr. Astin received an 
Oscar nomination in 1968 for a 
short film he wrote, produced and 
directed titled Prelude. He also re- 
ceived an Emmy nomination for the 
cartoon voice of Gomez on ABC’s 
The Addams Family. He is currently 
a professor in the Writing Seminars 
department, where he is teaching 
classes on Acting and Directing. 


Rafael Hernandez Colén, ’56. 

A political science major, Colon 
was governor of Puerto Rico from 
1972 to 1976 and later from 1984 to 
1992. First elected at age 36, he was 
the youngest person ever elected gov- 
ernor of that province. Born in the 
city of Ponce, Colon wrote an under- 
graduate thesis at Hopkins about 
Puerto Rico’s unique relationship 
with the United States which he later 
turned into a book and which would 
be the guiding post for his time in 
office. He was a strong opponent of 
Puerto Rican statehood andhe fought 
for greater self-determiniation for 
Puerto Rico. 


Benjamin Civiletti, 57. 

Before John Ashcroft and Janet 
Reno, there was Benjamin Civiletti. 
Civilettiservedas U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral from 1979-1981 under then- 
President Jimmy Carter. At Hopkins, 
he majored in Psychology. After 
graduating from the University of 
Maryland Law School, he ended up 
working for an esteemed high profile 
firm, where he led an investigation of 
Baltimore jails anda probe into abuses 
by a local judge. In 1978, as assistant 
U.S. attorney general, he investigated 
a cocaine case involving the White 
House Chief of Staff and the owner of 
Studio 54. After this brief stint at the 
top, he returned to the law firm of 
Venable L.L.P., where he continues 
to work as a lawyer. 


Michael Bloomberg, ’64. 
His name adorns the Physics 
building, he runs the biggest city in 








Michael Bloomberg, ‘64 


America and he is the largest donor 
in Johns Hopkins history. How did 
he get so wealthy? After graduating 
from Hopkins with a degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering, he headed to 
business school and then to Wall 
Street, where he started as a low 
level analyst. At the time there were 
no computers, so company research 
was much more involved then just 
looking up a chart on the internet. 
Bloomberg developed a computer 
terminal known simply as the 
“Bloomberg,” which provided real- 
time financial data as well as his- 
torical graphs and analysis of pub- 
licly traded companies: The 
“Bloombergs” sold like hot-cakes, 
and pretty soon anybody who was 
anybody in the financial world 
owned one. Later, Bloomberg 
started Bloomberg News, which dis- 
tributed business news in television, 
radio and print. Bloomberg also 
served as the chair of the Board of 
Trustees of Johns Hopkins for a pe- 
riod in the late nineties. Most re- 
centlyhe ran for mayor of New York 
City and won in a campaign he fi- 
nanced completely out of pocket. 
Today he continues to serve as 
mayor and has an instrumental 
voice in the rebuilding projects at 
the World Trade Center. While at 
Hopkins, Bloomberg was Inter-Fra- 
ternity Council President and a 
member of Phi Psi. 


Walter Murch, ’65. 

Just one year after Hopkins 
graduated its largest benefactor, it 
churned out an Academy Award 
winner. Murch is a six-time nomi- 
nee and two-time winner in the cat- 
egories of film editing and sound 
design. After Hopkins, he headed 
to film school at the University of 
South California, where at the time 
George Lucas and Francis Ford 
Coppola were leading the new wave 
of American cinema. Over his leg- 
endary career Murch has worked 
with Lucas (on his first film, THX 
1138) and with Coppola (Apoca- 
lypse Now). He also worked with 





Famous JHU graduates range from CEOs to authors 





Prince Zeid Raad, 187 


Whoopi Goldberg (Ghost) and 
Ralph Fiennes (The English Patient). 
Most recently, Murch edited both 
The Talented Mr. Ripley with Matt 
Damonand K-19: The Widowmaker, 
starring Harrison Ford. Murch is 
widely credited with revolutionizing 
the world of film editing. 


Samuel Palmisano, ’73. 

Palmisano is the current CEO of 
IBM, one of the largest companies in 
the world. He had been working for 
IBM thirty years ago, right after gradu- 
ation, as a sales in associate in Balti- 
more. Palmisano was crowned CEO 
at the beginning of this year. While at 
Hopkins, Palmisano was a football 
star and also a member of the Beta 
Theta Phi fraternity. He majored in 
Social and Behavioral Sciences. 


Prince Zeid Raad, ’87. 

You never know, there may bea 
prince in your midst. Prince Zeid 
Raad of Jordan is his country’s cur- 
rent representative to the United 
Nations in New York. After gradu- 
ating from Hopkins with a major in 
Political Science, he served for five 
years in the Jordanian military and 
later spent time in war-torn Bosnia 
onarelief mission. Prince Raad also 
holds a PhD in history from Cam- 
bridge. He is a very active alumnus, 
and students who have traveled to 
New York as a part of the 
Intersession course “Globalization” 
were invited to the Jordanian mis- 
sion to hear him speak. 


Andy Enfield, ‘91. 

While you may not think of 
Hopkins as being a big time hoops 
school, it does hold some special 
records. Enfield, who played varsity 


- basketball for four years at Hopkins, 


holds the all-time NCAA record for 
free-throw percentage, making 92 
percent of his foul shots over his 
career. An Economics major, 
Enfield has worked as an assistant 
coach for the Boston Celtics and — 
helped train players such as 
Shaquille O’Neal. 





Pyramids, pottery and soccer on 
an archeological dig in Egypt 


BY ANNA LEIST 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


‘Overthe recent Intersession, many 
of us heartily enjoyed the lazy atmo- 
sphere of our own cozy homes, with 
nothing to do or worry about for an 
entire month. However, while we lay 
snuggled up by warm fires with hot 
chocolate, a few Hopkins students 
mustered some bravado to traverse 


- the world in search of adventure and 


excitement. 

One student, sophomore Katie 
Knight, departed on anarcheological 
expedition with fellow Hopkins fac- 
ulty, grad and undergrad students to 
Egypt, where she partook in sight- 
seeing, archeological digs, soccer and 
even eyebrow plucking. 

Thetrip wasrun by Professor Betsy 
Bryan of the Near Eastern Studies 
Department. Professor Bryan has 

t nine consecutive seasons in 
Egypt and this trip was her third sea- 
son at this particular site excavating 


cu the Temple of the Goddess Mut at 


Karnak located in Luxor. 
This is her story: 
News-Letter: So why did you go to 


Katie Knight: I went to Egypt be- 
I was a part of 


Dr. Bryan’s excavation at the Temple 
erm in Luxor on the East Bank of 











Pie did you go with? Were 


ts involved? _ 
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Brody, 
ay Van Rensselaer (our on- 


~~ 


rServices] — check out, 


photos at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~neareast/egypttoday.html), six 
graduate students from Hopkins and 
one other undergrad. 

N-L: Did you get credit? 

KK: A few more forms need to be 
filled out, but essentially, yes. 

N-L: What was a typical day like 
for the Hopkins crew? 

KK: Let’s see ... we woke up 
around 5:45 a.m., had some break- 
fast at the hotel (you can’t beat di- 
luted Tang and omelets that early in 
the morning!), threw our backpacks 
in the van and walked to the site 
(about half a mile away) by about 7 
a.m, or 7:15 a.m. 

Each grad student and Mrs. Brody 
werein charge ofatrenchand worked 
together with their Gufti (an ex- 
tremely well-trained Egyptian archae- 
ologist) and many workmen, care- 
fully excavating their square. Pottery 
shards, figurines and other special 
finds (bone, slag, stamp seals, etc.) 
were meticulously labeled and set 

_aside to be sorted, washed and pho- 
tographed later. 

Between 9a.m. and 9:30a.m., there 
was a break for “second breakfast,” as 
lunch wasn’t until 1 p.m., and after 
that it was more digging, taking alti- 
tudes of new levels, and a never-end- 
ing amount of measuring. 

the days that I spent on- 
site, jumped around from square to 
square helping the grad students tri- 


te the coordinates of new fea- 


tures (and many mud bricks), make 
sketches and take altitudes. I also 


_ spent much of my time with meter 


sticks and labels tiptoeing in cleaned 
gma tierk teadyio ba chats 
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I spent the off-site days at the dig 
house, “Beit Canada” photograph- 
_ing diagnostic pottery shards. As I 
mentioned, the whistle was (literally) 
blown at 1 p.m., and it was off to Beit 


Canada with the Hopkins crew. We -| 


had an incredible chef who cooked 
up a feast every afternoon, complete 
with Turkish coffee and tea after- 
wards. But, our days were not over 
without a few more hours of pottery 
sorting. We probably made it back to 
the hotel by about 5 p.m., and then it 
was time to shower, eat some dinner 
and hit the sack. 

N-L: Whatwas the experience like? 
And what is one of the most memo- 
rable moments you had while in 
Egypt? 

_ KK: The experience was amazing 
— I’m not sure there’s ever been an- 
other time in my life that I could con- 
sistently wake-up at 5:45 with a smile 
on my face. 

As for the most memorable mo- 
ment, it was quite a surprise. I was on 
aside street of Luxor, on my way back 
to the hotel after checking my e-mail 
and before showering from the dig 
(God only knows how dirt-covered I 

_ was), and was headed toward six boys 
that couldn’t have been more than 
ten playing a game of keep-away in 
the road. die 

Before I knew it, the teams had 
changed and it was suddenly six boys 
versusme. We kicked the ball around 
for 15 or 20 minutes, each trying to 
occasionally bridge the language gap, 
made some introductions, slapped 
each other five and I had to go. I’ve 

ved a Jot of soccer in my time, but 
that’s probably the most fun I’ve ever 
had at it. 
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COURTESY OF KATIE KNIGHT 


Sophomore Katie Knight poses by the pyramids and sphinx at Giza while working on anarcheological dig over 


Intersession. 


N-L: What’sthe weirdest thing that 
happened to you on your trip? 


KK: That has to be the time two — 
Egyptian maids from our hotel ac- 


costed me and plucked my eyebrows. 
Actually, it’s the weirdest thing that’s 
ever happened to me. 

N-L: How would you describe 


_ Egyptian culture and people? 


KK: After I got past the guys on the 
street that plagued non-Egyptians 
with, “Scarab? Scarab?” “Taxi?” and 
“Carriage? You know how much? 
Only five Egyptian pound,” I found 
that most Egyptians (and especially 
those with whom we worked) are 
some of the kindest people I’ve ever 
met. As for the culture, I guess it’s 
tough to sum something like that 
up — especially when I spent the 
month in a city dedicated to tour- 


‘ 


{ 


ism. 

N-L: So the pyramids are pretty 
cool, eh? 

KK: It sounds super cheesy, but it 
wasincredibleto seemy textbookscome 
to life — not only at Giza, but in the 
Valley of the Kings, Karnak and Luxor 
Temples, Aswan, the list goes on. 

N-L: Would you return to Egypt, 
and what is your take on the safety 
of visiting a country as taboo as 
Egypt? 

KK: I’m definitely going back — 
we were only in Aswan for two days, 
and there’s so much more to see! As 
far as safety concerns go, I’m sure the 
impending war on Iraqwill affect trav- 
eling all over the world, but I felt to- 
tally welcome and at home through- 
out the month. 


_. N-L; What have you taken from 


the experience, andhow do youthink 


_ithas changed you? 


KK: Oh wow. I met some of the 
most amazing people, learned a ton 
ofincredible things and the trip made 
me aware of just how much possibil- 
ity is out there. I know, cheesy again. 

N-L: So now that we all want to do 
this next year over intersession, how 
might one become involved in this 
program and who might be contacted 
for information? 

KK: Well, that really depends on 
Dr. Bryan and her needs for the up- 
coming season. I’d drop her an e-. 
mail if you’re interested. 

_N-L: Any words of advice for oth- 
ers who do this? ; 

KK: Do not believe anyone who 
tells you there is a customary Egyp- 
tian “Friendship Kiss.” 
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Learn how to turn TA into Tand A MDbu 


BY ARIELLE GOREN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins New S-LETTER 


Some people use those nifty check- 
lists provided by Academic Advising 
to pick classes according to their ma- 
jors. Others opt for a more laissez- 
faire approach, avoiding the fore- 
seeable bottleneck online, and add/ 
dropping until a week before mid- 
terms. Others still go for the aes- 
thetic approach and choose their 
classes based on what everyone 
knows counts most: a good-look- 
ing TA. 

By second semester, even the fresh- 
man females have realized that when 
it comes to men at Hopkins, a classic 
adage still rings true: “the odds are 
good, but the goods are odd.” 

However, TA’s remain a virtually 
untapped resource for many of the 
women at Hopkins as wellas the men. 
According to some students, 
Homewood campus is practically 
awash with tantalizing teaching as- 
sistants. 


A certain sophomore has already 
confessed hislove for Irene, his Span- 
ish TA. Other favorites include 
Rachel, the Orgo Lab TA, Michael 
of American Lit fame, and Adam, 
whose weekly plunges into the in- 
tricacies of Greek philosophy were 
almost too much for some of the 
ladies to handle. 

“My Occ Civ TA last semester was 
really attractive,” noted freshman 
Elaine Lou. “It was actually a little 
distracting.” Sophomore Rushmi 
Ramakrishna actually had a different 
view: “If have an attractive male for 
a TA, I’m much more inclined to try 
and make myself look cute and 
smart.” 

Mira Chowaxed psychological on 
the subject, referencing a study that 
claims people actually do learn bet- 
ter when the teaching is done by 
someone they find appealing: “One 
tends to assume that if a person is 
good looking, he/she is also intelli- 
gent.” 

So, where might one manage to 


come across these TA hotties? One 
should keep in mind that TAs are 
simply grad students with the grave 
misfortune to wind up teaching snot- 
nosed undergrads a couple times a 
week, 

If you are indeed looking for an 
older, wiser fellow or dame to be your 
“mentor” of sorts and not just some- 
one to fantasize about while learning 
about the Thermidorian Reaction 
again, try hitting up any of the grad 
student events you see publicized 
around campus. 

For example, every Monday from 
3:00-4:00 p.m. E-Level hosts a grad 
student Coffee Hour. Be sure to bring 
a copy of your favorite existentialist 
philosopher and (at least) one tweed 
article of clothing. Other options 
include shuttling it to the Bayview 
Medical Campus or down to SAIS 
in D.C. 

OK, so technically, youand your 
Transport Phenomena TA aren’t ex- 
actly supposed to be exploring the 
benefits of fluid mechanics in the 


basement of Latrobe, but an attrac- 
tive TA can certainly manage to help 
brighten up that 9:00 a.m. Spanish 
section. 

Itshouldbe noted that while teach- 
ing assistants are discouraged from 
dating undergrads who they teach, 
that leaves TAs from other sections 
totally fair game. If you do find with 
a monolithic crush on your own per- 
sonal “section leader,” fret not. If 
it’s true love, it can probably wait 13 
weeks. 


Lest this article portray Hopkins | 
Baltimore Sun reported on the worst 


classes to be meat markets for the 
undergrad population, one should 
be reminded that the odds of get- 
ting an attractive TA are still rather 
slim, 

Chances are you will wind up 
with an archetypal sweat-stained, 
chalk-streaked non-English speaker 
at the blackboard once a week. In 
the immortal words of sophomore 
Nathaniel Shiu, “I somehow always 
manage to get screwed.” We just 
hope you mean in the good sense. 





Former Bell Labs veteran joins Whiting school 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTEeR 


What new research professor 
James West likes most about his new 
position at Hopkinsis the “open-door 
policy” among the University’s de- 
partments. “At Hopkins,” he said, 
“there is freedom to go and to talk 
and to collaborate. Interdisciplinary 
research happens freely.” 

West, a member of the Electrical 
Engineering faculty, recently retired 
from a 40-year career with Bell Labo- 
ratories, highlighted by significant 
contributions to telecommunica- 
tions, to continue his research in an 
academic setting. 

The professor’s science career be- 
gan when he first picked up a pair of 
pliers and a screwdriver as a child. 

“I was always taking apart things 
that F-shouldn’t have. How things 
work has always been a point of curi- 
osity for me,” says West, who studied 
physics at Temple University. 

West, who began his association 
with Bell Labs as an intern during his 


APPLY BY MARCH 3, 2003 


college career, is responsible, along 
with co-worker Gerhard Sessler, for 
inventing the electret microphone, a 
piece of technology that is crucial to- 
day in things like telephones and tape 
recorders. The patent for this inven- 
tion, West’s most popular research 
product, was obtained in 1962. Cur- 
rently 95 percent of microphones are 
produced utilizing the principles of his 
research. West has also obtained an 
additional 200 or so U.S. and foreign 
patents. 

Upon retiring from the Acoustics 
and Speech Research group within 
Bell’s multimedia lab in 2001, West 
interviewed with 10 academic insti- 
tutions before choosing Hopkins as 
the next stop on his career path. He 
had previously collaborated with 
Whiting School of Engineering Dean 
Ilene Bush-Vishniac during her own 
career at Bell Labs. West especially re- 
membersa project at Cornell where the 
two were successfully able to monitor, 
non-evasively, the human cardiovas- 
cular system. The research was discon- 
tinued due to lack of funding, but is a 












project that West 
would like to see in- 
vestigated again. 

As one of the few 
African American 
professors in the 
Whiting School, 
West also plans to 
help recruit more 
minority professors 
and students to the 
field of engineering. 

Though at the 
current time West is 
not teaching 
courses, he will soon 
be conducting semi- 
nars to share his 
knowledge and re- 
search. He currently 
advises seven under- 
graduate seniors in 
worthwhile inde- 
pendent research projects. 

“One group is working on a de- 
vice that will allow physical thera- 
pists to monitor, electrically, the 
progress of rehabilitation. And the 
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‘Technology Fellowship Program 


Grants for JHU FacultylStudent Partnerships to enhance 
teaching & leaming using digital technologies 


Overview 


enhance pedagogy 


encourage active leaming 





'Awards 


project implementation. 


Eligibility 


The Technology Fellows Program is a minigrant program 
funded by the Provost to enable faculty/student teams to 
\integrate technology into instructional projects that will: 


* increase or facilitate access to course materials 


promote critical thinking or collaboration among 


Faculty receive $1000 for project conception, leader- 
ship, and oversight. Student Fellows receive $4000 for 


Technical Requirements 


Faculty 

* Need not be technically skilled to 
participate, but must envision how digital 
technologies could be employed to create 
effective projects 


Students 

+ Programming or multimedia skills 
encouraged 

* If not formally skilled, must understand 
how digital technologies can enhance 
Courses and must show a plan to acquire 
necessary skills ‘ 


Help Available from the CER 


* Consulting for idea formulation and 





Double-Bass Website with Audio 


The Center for Educational 


=, 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Professor James West hopes to help recruit more 
minority professors to the Whiting-school. 


others are looking to improve theft 


deterrents onautomobiles, tyingthem | 


with things you already use, like cell 
phones,” West explained. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 





Global 
Rage 


THE MIDDLE 
EAST CRISIS 





| private u 


dget cuts affect 


private college tuition 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNS HopkKINs News-LETTER 


As the future of our world 
economy continues to darken by the 
day, the financial hurdles for today s 
students, teachers and major univer- 
sities grpw ever more ominous —a 
sign that even education cannot €s- 
cape the effects of frugal consumers 
and wary investors. On Jan. 31, The 


news yet to hit the administrators of 
Mary]and’s private universities — 
legislators are considering cutting 
nearly $43 million in state aid, as part 
ofa strategy to help the state meet its 
$1.8 billion dollar budget shortfall. 

This :30 year-old funding grant, 
known widely as the “Sellinger For- 
mula,” provides Hopkins with $17.5 
million each year, the bulk of which, 
according to Dean of the Whiting 
School of Engineering Ilene Busch- 
Vishniac, goesto Homewood students. 

If the proposed cut is passed, 
Busch-Vishniac predicted that, “the 
lion’s share of that hit will be felt by 
students in the Whiting and Krieger 
Schools,” This will most likely in- 
clude an increase in tuition; how- 
ever, Busch-Vishniac clarified that 
losses in Sellinger aid will “require us 
to redirect funds in our operating 
budget to financial aid to make up 
the difference. This in turn, will re- 
quire us to cut elsewhere.” 

Students by and large are apply- 
ing for more financial aid, according 
to Director of Financial Services Ellen 
Frishbetg, as tuition last increased 
just under five percent. “More than 
45 percent of our incoming fresh- 
men qualified for financial assistance 
— the largest group ever,” said 
Frishbetg. 

The legislature’s plans are varied, 
ranging from a 25 percent drop to a 
complete cut in private university 
funding. Gov. Robert Ehrlich’s bud- 
get, however, keeps the Sellinger Aid 
intact, and opts instead to make up 
lost revenue through the legalization 
of slot machines — yet his proposal 
still has to be passed by the state leg- 
islature.; 

Last week, several of Maryland’s 
niversity presidents headed 





| 


down to Annapolis to rally against 
the cut, which could be a very diffi. 
cult blow to some of the count rs 
best educational institutions, 

“[Dean of the Krieger Schoo] of 

Arts and Sciences Daniel Weiss and 
I] have not yet found a plan which 
will permit us to take a hit the likes of 
which is currently being discussed,” 
said Busch-Vishniac. Indeed, whether 
there is a complete or even substan- 
tial cut in state aid, tuition prices wi] 
rise next year. The Board of Trustees 
recently announced a 4.9 percent in- 
crease in tuition for next fall. There 
will not, however, bea price hike mid. 
year, according to Bush-Vishniac, like 
the eight percent increase Maryland’s 
public universities were required to 
impose recently. 

Most Maryland lawmakers were 
quick to pointto the flailing economy 
asthe source of this funding cut. How- 
ever, some are also taking issue with 
such a large amount of taxpayer 
money going to private universities, 
even though it has been allocated as 
such for the past 30 years. And with 
President Bush making hardly any 
monetary concession to states or state 
education funds, lawmakers are tak- 
ing aim at the easiest targets — edu- 
cation and social welfare programs 
— to dig their way out of some of the 
worst fiscal crises in years. 

And tuition hikes have been the 
product of this lack of federal and 
state education funding, as well as 
each university’s need to remain state- 
of-the-art, and to continue compet- 
ing with other top institutions. Over 
the past several years, tuition prices 
have outpaced inflation, said Busch- 
Vishniac, prompting more students 
to seek financial aid. Yet ona positive 
note, Busch-Vishniac maintained, 
“we have increased the financial aid 
we provide faster than our rate of 
increasing tuition [and] we will con- 
tinue to focus on financial aid.” 

There is some hopeful news, or 
rather, an optimistic spin to this di- 
lemma of tuition prices. Busch- 
Vishniac pointed to the fact that, 
“while Hopkins tuition has risen in 
the last several years, our tuition re- 
mains a bit below the median of our 
comparison group.” 





discussion! 


Moderator 


Panelists 


If you're looking for an informative and interactive — 
forum on the continuing crisis in the Middle East, 
from Israeli-Palestinian tensions to relations with 
Iraq, Global Rage is a must-attend panel 


The Baltimore Collegetown Network will host 
a panel discussion entitled Global Rage: 

The Middle East Crisis, on Wednesday, 
February 19, from 7:30-9:00 p.m., in Knott 
Auditorium at the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland. Hear an extraordinary panel of 
experts share its experiences and insight on 
the continuing crisis in the Middle East, its long 
history, the roles of religion, geography and 
culture, the looming conflict with Iraq, and 
whether or not peace and resolution are 
attainable and America's role in the process. 


Jeff Salkin, host of Direct Connection, 
Maryland Public Television 


Ed Hirschmann, professor of Middle East 
Studies, Towson University 























Faculty and students from the Krieger School of Arts & feasibility, matching interested facu i 4 
ee Whiting School of Engineering, or Peabody rhea aoa s Sasa eT he Wednesday, February 19, 2002 Bob Freedman, Ph.D., Peggy Meyerhoff 
Conservatory are eligible. Students are not required to be metas tci Pearlstone Professor of Political Science at 
from the same department as their faculty partners. © Instruction in some technical skills isennower ak 7-30-9:00 Baltimore Hebrew University, and Visiting 
through workshops and one-on-one partners with faculty to 790-900 p.m. Professor iti i : F 
creel extend their instructional lnneak be Bi Science at Johns Hopkins 
Proj lopment Schedules impact through the a is “University; au or of four books addressing soviet 
Ae setae * Program administration integration of digital Knott Auditorium, and Israeli relations and editor of 14 acon 
Approximately 340 hours over the course of: toes technologies and innovative College of Notre Dame Israel and the Middle East: commentator on NPR 
* Project coordination of teams, update teaching strategies. The the BBC and the Voice of America: ; 
+ Summer, 2003 or sessions, and year-end symposium to CER fs supported by the of Maryland the US State D or America; Consultant to 
$ “Fall- Spring, 2003-04 or report project results Ksioger School of Arts & ate Department and the CIA. 
+ Fall - Spring, 2003-04 alta , jan i i 
Sciences in partnership Transportation is available Bo 
with the Eisenhower - Also invited 
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Research symposium is underway 


Symposium provides undergrads opportunity to showcase work 


BY TRIEUDUONG NGUYEN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


_ Many students may recall receiv- 
ing an e-mail over this past 
Intersession about the Johns Hopkins 
Undergraduate Research Symposium 
(URS) and wondering, with some 
confusion, what it is exactly. Taking 
place this year on March 27 and 28, the 
URS is an important opportunity for 
undergraduate researchers to show off 
their work at Hopkins. 

Pretty much, the idea behind it 
was to allow undergraduates to 
present the work they did to other 
undergraduates,” said one of this 
year’s URS co-chairs, junior Lukasz 
S. Babiarz. “It was a new chance for 
progression between the undergradu- 
ate and graduate years, since once 
you become a graduate student, you 
will definitely be exposed to sympo- 
siums where researchers will present 
their work, and participating in this, 
either attending or presenting, will 
give you this exposure,” he said. 

An important point, which must 
be stressed, is that the URS is not 
restricted to those in the physical- 
biological sciences or engineering. 

“When most people hear Under- 
graduate Research Symposium, 
people tend to relate research with 
purely science ... so it’s going to take 
some time for people to learn that 
Undergraduate Research Symposium 
means any kind of research,” said se- 
nior co-chair Alexis Pappas. 

Indeed, research in all fields is 
welcomed. Women’s Studies, His- 
tory, Political Science and Interna- 
tional Relations have all been pre- 
sented within the last two 
symposiums, which is a marked 
change from the first URS, which was 
almost all Biology-related. 

The URS isanoncompetitive sym- 
posium, meaning that there are no 
awards handed out. However, certifi- 
cates of participation are handed out 
to all the presenters. 

“It’s a valuable opportunity to 
presentyour research, with Power Point 
presentations in front of an audience, 
and that’s pretty much what happens 
when you become a researcher. What 
more can you ask for?” said Babiarz. 

Pappas concurs. “Not only is it a 
good experience, but for some of the 





AS 


COURTESY OF TRIEUDUONG NGUYEN 


Co-chairs Alexis Pappas (left) and Lukasz Babiarz run the symposium. 


majors, such as Neuroscience, in order 
to graduate with honors, you have tobe 
part of a poster session or the Under- 
graduate Research Symposium. It’salso 
a good experienceifyou rea premed or 
planning on a career in research, since 
you ll be participating in these collo- 
quia and other events,” she said. 

The current format of the Sympo- 
sium allows for 15 minute PowerPoint 
presentations from each speaker and 
a five minute Q&A session immedi- 
ately after. After about three presen- 
tations, refreshments will be served, 
which will give passersby the chance 
to drop inand see what is happening. 
Each day of presentations will start at 
2 p.m. and finish by around 6 p.m. 
Dr. Gregory Ball, the URS faculty ad- 
visor, will give introductory remarks 
on March 27. March 28, the last day 
of the Symposium, will also have a 
speech byanas-yet-to-be determined 
faculty member and the recognition 
ceremony for all those who have pre- 
sented. This year’s Symposium, how- 
ever, has a new attitude behind it, 
missing from the previous years: 

“We want it to be an open event, 
where people can come in and leave, 
go to the events that they’re inter- 
ested in,” said Lappas. “Casual but 
also structured at the same time.” 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the Undergraduate Research 


Symposium, according to Ball, the URS 
faculty advisor, is that “[the] idea came 
from the undergraduates andisstill run 
mostly by the undergraduates. I just 
want to point out that I just encourage 
the students and help to facilitate their 
decisions; | advise and support them, 
but the projects are student-initi- 
ated.” 

Atpresent, NuRhoSci, the first Neu- 
roscience Honors Society in the nation, 
hosts the symposium. Babiarz and his 
co-Chair, Pappas, are both members of 
NuRhoSci, and their responsibilities 
include obtaining the abstracts of re- 
search presentations from student ap- 
plicants, advertising, scheduling stu- 
defit time slots and arranging for 
faculty speakers. Babiarz presented , 
at last year’s Symposium with his re- | 
search on Computational Neuro- 
science, and Pappas is currently in- 
volved with research into Minds and 
Memories in the Psychology and | 
Brain Studies Department. | 

The deadline for all presentation 
applications for 2003 is March 12, so 
students who are still considering ap- 
plying have some time to make a deci- 
sion. It should be an easy one to make. 

Said Professor Ball, “The Under- 
graduate Research Seminar is truly | 
an example of Hopkins atits best and | 
a good forum for the student com- 
munity.” 
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HOT AT HOPKINS 
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I’m hot, she’s hot, you're hot, he’s hot, we're hot ... feeling Hot, 
underway, and Uncle Sam wants you! Send nominations to: HotatHop 








Name: Mary Elizabeth Anito 
Sign: Scorpio 

| Year: Freshman 

Major: BME 


First up in our lineup for this se- 
mester is a cute and spunky fresh- 
man who knows how to liven things 
up, BME style. 

“Loquacious, tubular and nifty,” 

this wide-eyed blond usually starts 
her days off with Brown Sugar Pop- 
tarts. They give her the energy she 
| needs to practice as a member of the 
| women’s varsity soccer team. 
But just because this is her first 
|year at college, don’t assume she 
doesn’t know how to handle college 
guys. Backin Upstate New York dur- 
ing her senior year of high school, 
| she had her best date ever with a 


college boy who took her mini-golf 
ing and let her drive his stick-shift 
jeep. Let’s just say she didn’t leave it 
in neutral. 

The way to Mary’s heart does not 
go through chemistry or biology, 
though both are a part of any good 
relationship. Instead, she considers a 
good date to involve conversations 
about books and politics. Just try outa 
first-level Waltz analysis of this honey. 
She could drive a nation-state wild. 

Mary is aiming her sights high: 
one day she wants to be the first fe- 
male president. Just goes to show, a 
BME degree can take you anywhere. 








Name: Alexi Franklin 

Sign: Libra 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Political Science/History 


- Central Park and afterwards they 


Hot, Hot ... the semester’s well | 
kins@jhunewsletter.com 


As the biggest Sly Stallone fan in 
history, Alexi is real man’s man, but 
still manages to balance his ma- 
chismo with a good dose of sensitiv-_ 
ityandatasteforromance. = 

As the type of guy who is re- | 
laxed, funny and shy,” he’s looking | 
for an “assertive and independent | 

itl” who knows how to handle her- | 
self, “I feel like they’re with me be- | 
cause they want to be, not because 
they need to be.” 

A New York City native, Alexi 
once took a girlfriend ice skating in | 








kissed during a pleasant snow fall. 
Lesson here to guys: take advantage | 
of picture-perfect moments when- | 
ever possible. ea 
Besides watching movies like | 
“Demolition Man” and “Tango and 
Cash,” Alexi is a big fan of the band 
“Cake” and loves cheesecake. Coin- | 
cidence? 
At Hopkins, Alexi is a member of | 
the U.S. Army Reserve where he serves | 
asacombat medic. Lesson hereto girls: 
never overlook a man in uniform. 
His best pick-up line, which he | 
creditsto hisroommate, goesas such: | 


F “Hi, my name is [blank] and I was | 


wondering ‘Are you going to go my 
way?” Both eerily creepy and inten- | 
tionally vague, that line has a higher 
success rate than you might think. 

A man who‘knows how to treat a | 
woman right, Alexi is a sure thing. | 
And he won’t make you watch | 
Rambo if you don’t want to. | 
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CONTINUED FroM Pace B4 
Research currently on West’s agenda 
includes projects aimed at improving 
teleconferencing and making it more 
realistic, specifically through new 


technologies for sound quality. 
“My main interest is the human/ 


| machineinterface,” hesaid. Westmay 


also someday want to apply this tech- 
nology to things likenature programs, 
which he says have amazing video, 
but relatively disappointing sound ac- 


companiment. “I'd like to see ifI can 
go outand really hear the cricketsand 
the birds and whatever else is in the 
trees,” he said. With all of these plans 
in mind, he gives no thought to per- 
manent retirement. “Why would I 
want to? I do what I love. For me it’s 
like playing golf,” he commented. 
The research professor has advice 
for other students as well. If he had 
the opportunity to do itall over again; 
West said he might have taken his 


to advise senior projects 


electret microphone success and gone 
into business on his own. He suggests 
suchan entrepreneurial mentality for 
inventive students. 

“The rewards are different. You 
shouldalways consider applying your 
knowledge for the betterment of not 
only people, but the betterment of 
youas well. It’sless rewarding to work 
for someone else. Those who dream 
in that sphere should consider be- 
coming entrepreneurs.” 
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) ‘Sushi Teriyaki « Udon « Noodles | 


























And Korean Dishes 
IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
* *& *3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN =: 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 
NEW HOURS LOCATED ON 
MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 3 EAST 33© STREET 
SUNDAY 3 :00- 9:30PM BALTIMORE MD.21218 
ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 
| 
| -LUNCH SPECIAL- 
- served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
TEMPURA sc CV LBI Juss cons sniveastitvies exp voena+ 10 kaxep-c69h cD Rei CBO eaRRLS Bul iapar tas ee $6.95 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BERF TERIVAK I ih VUBD, elie cscs ese skoees tonecitasdidaavvesnued quence eaenie ae eee $6.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
CHICKEN TEREVARE wiicl veins iran ccas ea erase cave cae hehevpaeey Leiger eee $6.95 
Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef’s teriyaki sauce 
SALMON EREREVARBA 500 pices ae sadunscsosnoncson sang robasbea cla avedell vey) unss Caspers $7.95 
Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 
ss PORK, KAT SU, cctsasasscsatononcnvenconuerh vicars ocse ha i cike ORR ENE es tits iG eteee $7.95 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 
BEE GOK] Ai. iiiscfieeicin choi baie tar eabkieats édicapdigh ordscaths $6.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 
BUD KALE BUS hetero Re ew tadencrtvae anak at en grees caue ss paek nan ashes $8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 
CHICKEN TERIVAKE NOODLES so. cccnpasas<vetercta sampteadacentenn tomes eat ieee $5.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
ATED BAVERA Ls. ccunh sin die idasddn¥eagassdna thea eeeeds bb tb tai een oak ten $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 
BIBIM BAP..........-...0000::00re0 sranesdicgeanpiospbapeen howe BAG ira kcanysiena Seuks $5.95 
Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 
BAP Fey hteneiees feeeeeeereeeeeseaseeeees eeteneeees Gurctinu scala tetitealmodee $5.95 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with vegetables and beef in special sauce serve with rice 
TET RAR Scns ouicls honcieacadane nas send touan eis pee ee Bet eceete $7.95 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
BUSTLE DRILUE: vitesse sa vvvisreraveb kena unten sates s ikeee Wms dhueaeucviiain ea a $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 
SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO...............6..:-ccccseeeeereeees <vFah spa pideacsuanas $8.95 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 
ROLT; COMBO dicdicsess cdeduntdechvdes vevdicgernstateetshy arian ag Cada pscetae seep . $6.95 
Any combination of TWO from California ,Tuna, Cucumber Roll. 
VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO. ..............cccreeeeeeereee pepthtipurmante cuseciaeess $6.95 
Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll : 
+#*Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 
Pa ee ni 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Student playwright shows promise in Witness debut 








VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Eric Jabart and Marshall Ross starred as mediocre radio DJ, Keith, and his brother, Jack, in Ted Esborn’s debut play, The Blue Cranberry Hour. 


BY KIM ANDREWS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ted Esborn had quite a few ex- 
pectations to live up to when The 
Blue Cranberry Hour opened on 
Feb. 1 in the Swirnow Theatre. The 
college freshman was rumored to 
be some sort of prodigy, having al- 


ready written two hours worth of 
dialogue as a youth barely out of 
high school. As both his and Wit- 
ness Theater’s first full-length pro- 
duction, The Blue Cranberry Hour 
would serve as a crucial test for 
Esborn, the theater group and 
Hopkins theater in general, 

The Blue Cranberry Hour isa tale 


of a mediocre radio DJ, Keith (Eric 
Jabart), who hosts an early morn- 
ing radio talk show about cooking, 
using the show as an outlet for the 
troubles that plague his life. Wife- 
less, searching desperately for a pur- 
pose in life, Keith decides that he 
wants to adopt a child. When he 
passes this news on to his brother, 


Jack (Marshall Ross), Jack’s wife, 
Colleen (LisaCaitlin Perri), is furi- 
ous that such a shiftless man would 
even think to be responsible for the 
life of a child. Her indignation leads 
to several disagreements with her 
husband on this subject. Mean- 
while, the word is being passed 
along to Taylor (Angelo Santiago), 


Though not as visionary as comparable works, Mary Star of the Sea is a powerful debut 
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COURTESY OF REPRISE RECORDS 


Billy Corgan, former member of the Smashing Pumpkins, releases his debut album with his new band, Zwan. 


BY KEVIN J.B. O'CONNOR 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


John Lennon once said “I don’t 
know which will go first — rock ‘n’ 
roll or Christianity.” It is highly pos- 
sible that Billy Corgan’s new band 
Zwan would agree. 

When former Smashing Pump- 
kins drummer Jimmy Chamberlin 
casually mentioned to a curious fan 
that he was starting anew band called 
Zwan with singer/guitarist Billy 
Corgan, while outside the Metro in 
Chicago over a year and half ago, 
speculation ran amuck. Was this some 
big joke? I thought Billy was going 
solo? Nice try, Jimmy! 

Strangely enough, a few months 
later, a small club in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia announced a show by a new 
band called “The True Poets of 
Zwan.” Tickets sold out ina matter of 
minutes. On Nov. 16, 2001, Zwan 
made their debut to a small but ex- 
cited crowd. Now, inearly 2003, Zwan 
has just dropped their debut album, 
Mary Star of the Sea. 

An important question for Zwan 
since its inception has been: What 
makes this any different than the 
Pumpkins? Watching Zwan perform 
live, observing the group dynamics 
and listening to Mary Star of the Sea, 
one begins to understand the serious 
Ry ahi 


‘ 


points of difference. 

First and foremost, Zwan is a 
band of close friends with a similar 
appreciation for music. These close 
friends happen to be some of the 
most respected and talented in rock 
and roll. Indie rock legends Matt 
Sweeney (Skunk, Chavez) and 
David Pajo (Slint, Tortoise) add an 
entirely different approach to the 
typically mainstream Corgan/ 
Chamberlin duo. Not that Corgan 
and Sweeney are lackluster guitar- 
ists, in the mix only to create contro- 
versy and confusion with their strange 
sense of humor. On the contrary, a 
listen to any of a few of the tracks on 
Mary Star of the Sea proves com- 
pletely otherwise. The triple guitar 
vision set forth by Pajo, Corgan and 
Sweeney finally became possible 
with the addition of A Perfect Circle 
bassist Paz Lenchantin in April 
2002. d 

So, what does Zwan sound like? 
Something that isn’t from our time, 
yet taps into the collective uncon- 
scious of music. Both descriptions 
are appropriate but not all-encom- 
passing. In fact there are more 
“Zwans” than the True Poets of 
Zwan. For example, there is also the 
DjaliZwan (same members), which 
is acoustic based. DjaliZwan has a 
completely different catalog of 


} 


i 


original songs. Overall, the members 
of Zwan prove to be an insanely pro- 
lific band, with over 60 original 
sorigs played live in the span of 
abouta year. There are 14 songs on 
the new album. 

Mary Star of the Sea is a unique 
record that hints at the diverse back- 
grounds of the artists involved, but 
mostly concentrates onalighter, more 
fun approach. 

The opening track “Lyric” is an 
example of the True Poets of Zwan at 
their best. It features “wall of sound” 
guitars anda beautiful chorus backed 
in harmony by Lenchantin. The vo- 
cals on Mary Star of the Sea are not 
Corgan alone; he is accompanied on 
most tracks by Lenchantin and 
Sweeney (a former lead singer in his 
own right). 

Other highlights of the album in- 
clude the Lennon-inspired “Ofa Bro- 


ken Heart,” with cello by Ana 


Lenchantin (Paz’s sister). “The 
heart ofa child is in your hands now 
/ so let’s see you smile, because I’m 
not impressed with your loneli- 
ness.” : 

Although Mary Star of the Sea is 
filled with memorable hooks and cho- 
ruses, this does not mean itis bereft of 
flaws. Simply put, the album is not as 
visionary as others with comparable 
potential. Surely it is different than 


by 
Y 


what is now mainstream rock and | 
roll, but it is not necessarily progres- | 


sive. 

The lyrical content of Mary Star of 
the Seaisalso simplistic at times. Lines 
suchas “whatever I could do/Iwould, 
because I’m good like that” in “Settle 
Down” are fun but may prove strange 
to listeners not accustomed to 
Corgan’s tongue and cheek delivery. 
This style is repeated on “Baby Let’s 
Rock!” when Corgan yelps “Baby ’m 
the greatest thing you’ve got!” 

Lastly, the use of synthesizers on 

some songs just does not work. 
“Yeah” was spectacular when Zwan 
performed live back in April. On the 
album it sounds muddled and weak 
with all the electronic bleeping. 
_ Mary Star of the Sea is a spiritual 
album with many references to “faith” 
and “god.” Zwan seems to be con- 
cerned with a more artistic side of 
spirituality, but nonetheless the songs 
are enriched with a sense of strength 
and hope. 

The 14-minute “Jesus,I/Mary 
Star of the Sea” has two parts. The 
first is a reworked version of an old 
hymn in the spirit of the Velvet 
Underground (and the 70s in gen- 
eral). Clearly this is the highlight of 
the album. It isa sheer masterpiece, 
with Corgan and Sweeney jamming 
over a beautiful mix of Lenchantin’s 
bass and Pajo’s unique guitar tone. 
The band seems to be simulta- 
neously mocking religion while em- 
bracingit. Yes, it certainly is strange 
but awe-inspiring. 

The second half of the song is a 
tribute to the late Mary Hensen of 
Stereolab who wasa friend ofthe band 
and died recently. Pajo recently pro- 
videda written explanation and mem- 
oir of his friendship with Hansen on 
his Web site. The song is equal in 
brilliance to “Jesus, I” and when per- 
formed in concert is usually super- 
extended to 20-25 minutes of jam- 
ming. Corgan proclaims “it’sonly me, 
just meand the stars; and Mary, Mary 
the star of my sea.” 

It would be a beautifully surreal 
end to a great debut album, but not 
wanting to end ona melancholy note, 
thebandjumpsintoacountry-tinged 
“Come with Me” featuring harmonica 
and an upbeat rhythm. 

As “Come with Me” will attest, 
Zwan’s first album is not necessarily 
bold or dramatic. It is not heavy with 
existential or other philosophical 
questions. It is about living, being 
happy, writing songs and jamming 
with your friends. Mary Star of the 
Sea is a blatantly hopeful album that 
will certainly brighten your day and 
make you smile. Ants ) 





Jack’s 18-year-old boss and to Mort 
(Mike Levy), the old man to whom 
Keith reads every day. Eventually, 
the characters’ lives become inter- 
twined to the point where no one 1s 
left unaffected by Keith’s brash de- 
cision. 

The play opens with Keith on-air, 
hosting “The Blue Cranberry Hour. 
This scene quickly transforms into a 
nearly five-minute monologue about 
a dream that ends up having very 
little to do with the actual plot of the 
play. From here, the show flips be- 
tween scenes of Jack and Colleen in 
their home, Keith reading to Mort, 
Taylor in the office and at home and 
Keith at home. 

The first scenes of the play, while 
not clumsily written, became some- 
what tedious as the audience was left 
wondering where the story was actu- 
ally going. At first, it seemed as if the 
play would be about Jack’s struggle to 
find employment and the strain that 
it puts on his relationship with Col- 
leen. Not until about the middle of 
the first act is it obvious as to the 
direction of the story, and even then 
it is a bit difficult to fathom exactly 
why Colleen despises Keith as much 
as she does. 

As far as the characters are con- 
cerned, Esborn has dreamed up 
some very interesting and likeable 
ones, as well as some that are still a 
little rough around the edges. The 
tension in the first scene between 
Keith and Colleen is beautifully tan- 
gible, but Colleen’s reactions to her 
own husband seem a bit predictable 
and flat. The character of Taylor, 
while integral in a few ways, is al- 
most too strange to be believed. 
(The first interaction between him 
and Jack, in a work setting, is im- 
plausibly personal.) Angelo 
Santiago, however, did quite an 
impressive job in his stage debut as 
the young, strangely innocent Web- 
investment businessman. But the 
unexpected star of the show was, 


| without a doubt, Mort. Played with 


Smashing what? Corgan’s back in Zwan 


| keeps the audience laughing, if only 


a brilliant wit by Mike Levy, Mort is 
the old, wizened voice of reason that 


about crossword puzzle solutions, 
The second act of the play dem- 
onstrated the talent of the play- 
wright much more effectively than 
the first, with speedier dialogue and 
more plot shown through external 
actions than direct, “here is what | 
am thinking” monologues. How- 
ever, towards the very end of the 
show the plot started to trip over 
itselfa bit — Keith and Taylor never 
meet each other, and yet they make 
statements about each other that 
need some actual personal interac- 
tion to make plausible. The PG af- 
fair between Colleen and Taylor 
walks a fine line between tense and 
ludicrous, but it ends up being a 
breath-holding moment that works 
well, perhaps in spite of itself. The 
subsequent scene between Taylor 
and Jack starts off with that same 
brilliant tension but, unfortunately, 
Ross and Santiago did not seem 
comfortable enough with each other 
to really become furious at one an- - 
other. The scene thus lost most of 
its initial energy as it progressed. 

One surprising and wonderful el- 
ementofthe show wasits soundtrack. 
The songs that played between every 
scene were smartly chosen and plain- 
tive; they helped give the show a co- 
herent emotional theme. Witness ° 
Theater might do well to sell some of 
those soundtracks, as I was not the 
only person who noted all the fantas- 
tic songs that played throughout the 
production. 

Overall, the play coalesced into 
something that both Esborn and 
Witness Theater can truly be proud 
of. While some aspects of the show 
were notably amateurish, many ° 
parts showed wonderful promise for 
the young playwright and the per- 
formers. There were many precon- 
ceived notions about The Blue Cran- 
berry Hour; many expected it to 
rocket student-written theatre into 
competition with professional play- 
ers’ companies. While that may not 
be the case right now, The Blue 
Cranberry Hour has put Witness 
Theater ona whole new level of the- 
atrical performance. 


PS.O. starts season | 


BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Peabody Symphony Orches- 
tra performed their first concert of 
the season last Saturday. The concert, 
which featured Strauss’ Four Last 
Songs and Mahler’s Symphony No. 5 
in C-Sharp, was held in Friedberg 
Concert Hall. 

The program began with Strauss’ 
Four Last Songs, which featured so- 
prano Lori Hultgren, the winner of 
the Sylvia Green Competition. Al- 
though she was a diva with her red 
hair and royal purple dress with a 
glittering bodice, she seemed grateful 
to be performing, which showed in 
her expressions throughout the songs. 
Her voice was light, but it bloomed 
on the high notes. However, her low 
notes could hardly be heard and she 
seemed like she would perform bet- 
terasa solo artist. The first two songs, 
“Frihling” (Spring) and “September” 
were magical, and it was easy to be 
swept away by the dreamlike sounds 
of the orchestra. 

The third song was climatic, be- 
ginning with a dark orchestral sound 
and then becoming morelively, which 
seemed a little surprising since the 
movement is entitled “Beim 
Schlafengehen (Going to Sleep).” This 
movement seemed to be aboutyearn- 
ing and Leor Maltinski, the associate 
concertmaster, gave a passionate and 
vibrant violin solo, which accented 
this movement beautifully. 

The fourth song, entitled “Im 
Abendrot (In the Glow of Evening),” 
felt like a journey, accented by the 
flutes, which seemed like birds chirp- 
ing in the background. It was slightly 
darker than the other songs. The piece 
concluded with the echo of flutes, 

The second half of the concert was 
devoted to Mahler’s Symphony No. 5 
in C-Sharp, a piece that sharply con- 
trasted with the Strauss piece in both 
form and content. 

Part I began with a bright trumpet 
solo, which was repeated several times 
throughout the piece. The rest of the 
orchestra then joined in with a forte, 
march-like sound. There was a dia- 
logue between the strings and the 
brass. The strings were often quick 
and frenzied, whereas the brass sec- 
tion was more calm and hopeful. Then 
the piece moved to a more intense 
section, which seemed to replicate a 


battle scene. However, itwas followed 


by a quick mood change, the violins 
plucking their strings, and the basses 
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echoing them. A sense of finality oc- 
curred, as though the worst were over. 
There were several quick shifts be- 
tween moods. 

Part II began with a whimsical 
trumpet sound, and gradually added 
the orchestra. It seemed dance-like. 
Part III was romantic and peaceful. 
When the violins and cellos played 
alone, one felt inspired and unafraid 
to take chances, swept away by their 
soulful playing. The piece concluded 
brightly, accented by the brass section. 

Strauss’ Four Last Songswerecom- 
posed in Sept. 1948. They were in fact 
his last songs and composition, since 
he died a year later. The first three 
songs are set to text by Hermann © 
Hesse and the last one by Joseph von * 
Eichendorff. Because these songs ° 
were never heard by Strauss himself, 
the order that they have been pre- 
sented in is somewhat arbitrary. 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 5 in C-Sharp 
was written towards the end of his 
life, in 1901. He began this symphony 
shortly after recovering from a life- 
threatening hemorrhage. He married — 
Alma Maria Schindler in 1902, and - 
the fourth movement, the Adagietto, 
was written for her. The Adagietto \ 
movement is also the most famous * 
one in the symphony because it was _ 
used in the Visconti film Death in 
Venice. 

Friedberg Concert Hall is similar 
to an auditorium and the balcony is 


known to have a richer sound than 


the lower orchestra seating. On the 
side walls, plaster statues appear to ° 
hold up the ceiling with the bowls | 
they carry on their heads. Two stone ° 
Christ scenes adorn the side walls — 
adjacent to the stage. Theaudienceon — 
Saturday was a mixture of old and 
young, and seemed to be mostly com- — 
prised of Peabody students, teachers 
and parents. 

The concert was directed by 
Hajime Teri Murai, who was ap- | 
pointed as the director ofthe Peabody 
Symphony and Concert Orchestras ~ 
in 1991, 

There are several upcoming con- _ 
certs at Peabody, Tomorrowat8 p.m. — 
in Friedberg Hall, the Peabody Con- 
cert Orchestra is playing the world 
premiere of Prayer (2002) by Kang © 
Lee, as well as Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 4 in B-Flat, Op. 60 and — 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka (1911). On 
Wednesday, Feb, 19 at 7:30 p.m. in 
Friedberg Hall, the Peabody Wind 
Ensemble will perform a set of five 
pieces, 
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American Idol IT puts both talent and 


he nightmare of 72,000 
young adults singing off- 
key, audition after audi- 
Hon, city after city appar- 
= ently is not that frightful 
considering the instant success of the 
American Idol series (Fox, Tuesdayat 
8 p.m. and Wednesday at 8:30 p.m.) 
Although judges Simon, Paula and 
Randy may complain about terrible 
off-key tunes, truly clichéd pop-star 
fashions and wannabe celebrities 
obviously the rewards they are reap- 
ing deter me from genuine sympa- 
thy. Not only are they all currently 
enjoying larger paydays — and riding 
the Nielsens to television glory — 
Paula Abdul is supposedly working 
onher first album in eight years. Per- 
haps she will ultimately outshine the 
so-far so-so career of Kelly Clarkson. 





(Despite her No. 1 hit, “A Moment 
Like This,” where has Kelly been?) 

Tobe honest, I was generally am- 
bivalent toward the first season in 
the summer of 2002. With those 
flashy commercials and catchy 
theme song, I admit I watched the 
first few episodes in horrific delight 
at pathetic auditions. Simon Cowell 
has a genuine talent for the put- 
down, and 95 percent of the time I 
tended to agree with him. However, 
when the show turned into a playoff 
competition for 10 slots, I turned to 
some other reality program that fan- 
cied my ephemeral interests. In the 
end, I followed the show indirectly, 
preferring to witness Kelly’s ulti- 
mate triumph via the Internet after 
the initial airings. 

This year, however, things feel a 


COURTESY OF FOX 


Last summer, American Idol became the topic of water-cooler chats. 





State of the Arts addresses the nation 


r. Speaker, Vice 

President Cheney, 

members of Con- 

gress, distin- 

guished guests, fel- 
lowcitizens, as you read this article, our 
nation is at war, our economy is in 
recession and the civilized world must 
contend with Anna Nicole Smith, 
Martha Stewart and Rosie’s new side- 
mullet. Yup, the state of the union ain’t 
that great. Yet I am pleased to report 
that the state of the arts hasn’t looked 
this good in a long time. 

A veritable revolution has taken 
place in the music world. Americans 
are beginning to say “Bye Bye Bye” to 
the carbon-copy boy bands and 
bubblegum sweet tarts ... er, sweet- 
hearts ... and their pop drivel in favor 
of some truly talented breakthrough 
artists. A quick glance at the 2003 
Grammy nominees is all you need to 
confirm this. 

I have two words for you, ladies 
and gentleman: Norah Jones. The 23- 
year-old sensation with the sultry 
whisper sang circles around the con- 
ventional divas to bring her exquis- 
itely underplayed debut album to its 
permanent home in the top 10, going 
double platinum and garnering five 
Grammy nominations, including Al- 
bum of the Year. Her crossover Jazz 
reminds us what good music is sup- 
posed to sound like. 

Also, Avril Lavigne made life 
“Complicated” for Britney and XXX- 
tina, leading a charge toward a new 


guitar-heavy, fully-clothed brand of 


pop. Winner of Best New Artist at the 
VMAs, her quadruple-platinum de- 
but CD, Let Go, was the third biggest 
seller of the year. 

On the guys’ side, we saw the boy 
band franchise fall by the wayside in 
favor of some real talent. Even Justin 
Timberlake had to acquiesce to the 
new trend, going solo with the so-so 
Justified. Nice effort, Justin, but 
maybe you could 


little fresher and surprisingly com- 
plex. Whereas the previous edition 
ended up more orlessa beauty/popu- 
larity contest, this recent series is ut- 
terly focused on talent. Well, not just 
talent; as Simon noted in last week’s 
episode. The contenders are divided 


JONATHANGROCE 
GROCELY 
UNDERRATED 





into two categories: talent and image. 
As awful as this dichotomy sounds, 
the fine line between the two is not 
easily determined. Obviously, the 
producers and judges have narrowed 
the contestants down to those who 
can sing extremely great but may need 
a diet or a make-over, and those who 
look great in a bikini and can sing 
alright. 

While it is fine to limit our options 
to two categories, thus setting up a 
unique battle between the talent and 
the models, the effects might be di- 
sastrous. From 72,000 auditions to 
234 contestants to 32 semi-finalists, 
these final hopefuls will sing their 
hearts out and dress to impress, leav- 
ing everything in the hands of an un- 
predictable America. In theory, hand- 
ing the veto power over to American 
viewers is TV populism in pure form, 
albeit after the producers and judges 
pre-selected the candidates. Ameri- 
cans should decide who is truly wor- 
thy of record sells. But will they actu- 
ally make the right decision? 


been able to sell a more respectable 
version of himself. 

Speaking of film, the movie world 
has also improved by leapsand bounds 
in the past year. Even lighter fare, like 
the summer favorite Spider-Man, gaye 
viewers and critics something to be ex- 
cited about. The Oscars will have rarely 
been harder to predict. 

The film success story of the year 

is undoubtedly 


benefit froma few newcomer Nia 
lessons from Vardalos, an un- 
breakthrough art: COU RINEYRICE known Greek 
ists John Mayer actress from 
and Josh Groban. S TATE OF THE ARTS Winnipeg who 
Seige g pet introduced us to 
songwriter Mayer her big fat fam- 


shares Jones’ laid back vocals for a 
Dave Matthews-esque sound, minus 
the depressing lyrics. Groban’s clear 
tenor, while perhaps better suited for 
the stage, is a refreshing change from 
the boy bands. 

Eminem developed yet another 
persona this year to become the “reel” 
Slim Shady, making one of the more 
successful crossovers from music to 
cinema. His film, 8 Mile, topped the 
charts, as did The Eminem Show, ty- 
ing him with Norah Jones and Sheryl 
Crow for the most Grammy nomina- 
tions. What’s more, while his earlier 
work drew heavy complaints from 
gay and women’s rights groups for its 
blatant homophobia and misogyny, 
this new album didn’t spark a single 
boycott. While the desperate 
bubblegum pop stars of yore have gone 
skanky for the attention, Eminem has 


ily in a surprise hit with super-sized 
laughs. Creator and star of My Big Fat 
Greek Wedding, she shared her true 
love story with a fresh, clever humor 
that instantly won our hearts. Her 
little $5 million movie has grossed 
more than $200 million, surpassing 
Pretty Woman as the No. 1 romantic 
comedy of all time. 

Vardalos shares her recent suc- 
cess with a slew of talented actresses 
who made 2002 the Year of the 
Woman. Whenaccepting her Golden 
Globe for The Hours, Nicole Kidman 
thanked the writers for creating so 
many complex and memorable fe- 
male roles in the past year. She was 
absolutely right; Meryl Streep, Julianne 
Moore, Kathy Bates, Salma Hayek, 
Renee Zellweger, Catherine Zeta-Jones, 
Diane Lane, Maggie Gyllenhaal, 
Cameron Diaz, Susan Sarandon and 


Last season, when Tamyra lost out, 
in fifth place, I was truly devastated. 
Of the final 10 contestants, Tamyra 
deserved to win because she had style, 
attitude anda talented voice. Granted, 
Kelly is great, but I bet Tamyra would 
have had more lasting power. And 
where is she now? Last I checked, she 
appearedinan Old Navy Performance 
Fleece commercial in the style of Fam- 
ily Feud. 

Now, the selection process has be- 
gun. On Tuesday, eight contestants 
will have performed and by Wednes- 
day night, America will have chosen 
two to move on to the finals. By the 
time you read this, maybe Meosha 
Denton or Trenyce will have survived. 
However, the real challenge will ar- 
rive in the coming weeks when 
Frenchie Davis takes the stage. Davis 
is the self-proclaimed “American 
Idol,” and she has the attitude, the 
personality and the bravado to match 
her bellowing voice, well suited for 
the stage, gospel choir and the 
Grammy stage. Yet, Frenchie is not 
exactly a size two, and it will be inter- 
esting to see if American voters give 
her the nod to the finals. She clearly 
deserves a spot in the finals, and only 
time will tell, but willthe teeny boppers 
that dominated the viewership of the 
first edition limit the finalists to thin 
white girls and guys? Or will the big- 
boned but glamorous take the crown 
in the end? (The finale airs on May 
7...) Will the strong showing of 
Latinos tap into a huge forgotten de- 
mographic in this country? Or will 
things end up a lot like Kelly? 

All of this rests on many factors, 
including the judges’ critiques, the 
finalists’ nerves on performance night 


many othershave evoked laughter, tears | 
and admiration via a colorful collec- | 
tion of unforgettable roles. 

And let us not forget Halle Berry, 


who madehistoryas the first African- | 
American to wina Best Actress Oscar | 
last March. Her next step was an un- | 


expected yet seamless switch from se- 
rious actress to sexy Bond girl in Die 
Another Day. She helped the film to 
gross the most money inits franchise’s 
history during its opening week, and 
there is now talk of a spin-off for her | 
character, Jinx. 

Whilescreenveteran Jack Nicholson 
is generating the most buzz for his vul- 
nerable performance in About Schmidt, 
three other male actors deserve recog- 
nition for their work over the past year. 
First, Daniel Day-Lewis, who won our 
hearts in Last of the Mohicans then vir- 
tually disappeared, returns with a ven- 
geance in Gangs of New York. Also in 
Gangs,aswellas thecutecat-and-mouse 
film, Catch Me If You Can, is Titanic- 
heartthrob-turned-serious-actor 
Leonardo DiCaprio. Finally, John C. 
Reilly became America’s most prolific 
supporting actor, appearing — and ex- 
celling — in three movies over the past 
two months. 

My fellow Americans, in this vul- 
nerable moment in our nation’s his- 
tory, a time of dangling babies, shop- 
lifting actresses and Elimidate, it is 
comforting to know that the state of 
the arts can remain strong in the face 
of such intense adversity. Now if we 
could only do something about real- 
ity television... 


Rabbit-Proof Fence explores an unusual topic 


BY STEFANIE GOYETTE 
THE JoHNs HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


Phillip Noyce’s new film, Rab- 
bit-Proof Fence, is unprecedented 
and unexpected for numerous rea- 
sons. For one, the movie is about 
the enslavement of aboriginal chil- 
dren in Australia, a practice that 
went on late until this century, per- 
haps until the 1970s. This phenom- 
enon is little known in most of the 
world, and even Australians debate 
the details of aboriginal internment. 

It is a subject that has not been 
treated ina popular film before, ifat 
all, and it is even more surprising 
coming from Noyce, who has made 
his name on thrillers and action 
movies, such as The Bone-Collector 
and The Saint. The story comes from 
a book by Doris Pilkington, which 


describes the actual experience of 


~ two women who successfully es- 
pt of from the internment system. 
"The movie itself plays out over 
the desert and wasteland of Austra- 
Jia, as three young aboriginal girls 
who have been remove from fel 
amily escape their camp and fin 
their way home on foot over @ pe- 
~ fiod of several weeks. Itis the 1930s, 





and the white bureaucrat (Kenneth 
Branagh) who controls aboriginal 


internment believes the system is 


beneficial to the children, despite 
that it teaches them how to labor, 
clean, sew, be obedient and lead 
“productive” lives laboring for 
white families. 

There is very 


what makes the movie worth watch- 
ing, and the fear that Noyce manages 
to create is impressive. 

The movie does not, unfortu- 
nately, provide a great deal of infor- 
mation about aboriginal intern- 
ment. Also, while Noyce does use 
his mettle as a director of thrillers, 








little dialogue, 
and the action is 
concentrated on 
the oldest girl, 
played by the un- 
known Everlyn 
Sampi, who is in- 
credibly intelli- 
gent. Sampi is | 7” 
and must be |4 

amazing, be- 
cause there is 
little else but the 
tension created 
by Noyce to sup- 
port her. Never 
knowing 
whether or not 
the girls will be 
returned to the 
internment 
camp after walk- 
ing 1,500 miles is 





k 
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the moral sentiments often lack fi- 
nesse. For example, the juxtaposi- 
tion between the paternalistic pros- 
elytizing of the white camp director 
and the devastating poor condition 
of one of the former prisoners at her 
new job is ham-handed and inef- 
fective. 
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In the first season, Justin snagged second place and sex-symbol status. 


and fashion styles, but viewers have 
the final say. With ratings for Amert- 
can Idol 2 surpassing the inaugural 
edition, clearly more chairs havebeen 
pulled up to the table. In an ideal 
television community, the best voice 
and performance should win, butwill 
this cherished talent sell records? Big 
girls and average-looking guys have 
proven themselves in the past. Rock 
stars are hardly models, while Missy 
Elliott, andI dare say Kelly Osbourne, 
have had considerable success despite 


full figures, Interestingly, the latter 
two women are continually losing 
weight with each passing single. Per- 
haps Miss E concedes to an image- 
driven world like the rest of America, 
and thatistrulya shame. Hell, [would 
totally buy an album from a woman 
with a plus-size if she had the plus- 
size attitude and extra voice backed 
with powerful pop or R&B tunes. 
(Weather Girls, Mamas and the Pa- 
pas, anyone?) Now that would truly 
be a trend worth voting for. 


OUT AND ABOUT 


MARTIN MARKS 





Because there aren’t so many 
shows of interest this week at the ven- 
ues I traditionally report on, it seems 


| |like as good a time as any:to explore 


ithe other options of Baltimore night 
\life available to us college kids. 

Though I talk aboutthe Buzzevent 
like it’s the only night worth going to 
atthe Redwood Trust, they generally 
\throw a good party there every day of 
theweek. On Thursday nights at Trust 
they have one of the best college 
nights.in the Baltimore area. Featur- 
ing rail mixers for $2 anda great line 


placed Nation as my favorite Bal 

On Friday night at the Redwood 
Trust, they re also featuringa million 
dollar balloon drop for their usual 
Friday Night Funk. With more drink 
specials, it’s no cover for the ladies 
from 9 to 11 p.m. Check out http:// 
www.trustbaltimore.com for more in- 


| \formation. 


Though I’ve only been once, [can’t 
believe that this club hasn’t managed 
to slip its way into this column. Lo- 
cated in Mount Vernon, the Talking 
Head Club features a dance night that 
is perhaps the most talked about 





up of DJs, this club has rapidly re-' it’s awesome to break loose 


“happening is the less-than-tradi- 





more/D.C. night spot. ke 


amongst my circle of friends, the Fri- 
day night Indie-Pop Dance Party. 
WithDJ WillEastman spinning, this 
week will feature DJ Matt Walter 
from the Britpop Underground. 
Check out http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com for more 
information. 

Another worthy bar not men- 
tioned very often is the Sidebar, lo- 
cated on Lexington Street in Balti- 
more. Though it caters to slightly 
heavier shows than my gentle musi- 
cal temperament generally prefers, 









ina while. My favo 





tional spinning sets on Wednesday 
nights. Featuring everything from 
psychobilly, freakbeat, underground 
and garage punk to soul, boogaloo 
and British invasion, it'll definitely 
bea test to your dancing shoes. And 
what’s a better time than this week, 
when they’ve gota Wednesday night 
“Metal Shop,” featuring DJ Drew 
Blood spinning metal? As said, it’s 
near the corner of Lexington and 
Guilford in Baltimore, and check out 
http://www.sidebartavern.com & 





more details. 








Hours overstuffed 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hours has already won a 
Golden Globe for Best Picture, and 
it is briskly charging into Oscar- 
land like Secretariat. And heck, who 
wouldn’t want to bet on this pol- 
ished flick? It’s got its fair share of 
ambition, jumping across time to 
exemplify a universal condition of 
misery and hope. And director 
Stephen Daldry (previous efforts 
include the much beloved Billy 
Elliot) elicits show-stopping perfor- 
mances from his power-diva cast. 

But, then again, are stars Julianne 
Moore, Meryl Streep and Nicole 
Kidman stopping the show, or mak- 
ing the show itself? What The Hours 
ultimately amounts to is a series of 

, handsome set pieces and forced, yet 
incisive monologues that exist 
solely for their own purposes. 











. : . COURTESY OF MIRAMAX 
Noyce’s Rabbit-Proof Fence brings the story of aboriginal internment to the big screen. 


. 
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There’s nothing inherent in The 
Hours that is meaningful. Rather, 
it’s an overstuffed, under-devel- 
oped, relentlessly obvious story that 
is more concerned with defining its 
own point than letting that point 
come naturally. 

One could liken The Hours to a 
jigsaw puzzle. Like any informed 
puzzle-solver, Daldry starts with the 
border, showing us the surface of his 
characters before moving inward. 
Each scene is an inchoate section, 
and they fit together so perfunctorily 
that youcan almost hear the soft click 
during the transitions. Whathappens 
to the main players of this film (and I 
use the term “happens” loosely) only 
serves to a) relate them to their co- 
stars, or b) to fit them into the grand 
scheme. There’s an almost criminal 


4 


lack of humanity in the script. 

The humanity, instead, is brought 
into the film by two good perfor- 
mances, and one superlative. Kidman, 
as Virginia Woolf, gives the most pow- 
erful portrayal, and is well deserving 
of an Oscar. Most impressive is the 
way she sharply bends her fingers to 
portray the weathered hands of a 
writer. Also, the prosthetic nose ain’t 
too shabby. 

Moore, one of my personal favor- 
ites, was irreversibly damned from 
the get go, for her role as a ’50s-era 
housewife is the weakest part of the 
script. While the other characters can 
atleast make the internal external with 
over-wrought monologues, Moore 
has to suffer through sloppy micro- 
cosmic metaphors that translate on 
screen about as well as a haiku. She 
does her best. 

And Streep is Streep is Streep. She’s 
her usual charismatic self, complete 
with hair flicks and misty eyes. If 
Kidman’s scenes are the most fasci- 
nating, Streep’s are perhaps the most 
entertaining. The best little surprise 
in the film is Streep’s teenage daugh- 
ter, played by Claire Danes, who 
dominates her scenes and overtakes 
Streep with pure honesty and charm. 

If The Hours weren’t so gosh- 
darned sure that it was a master- 
piece, it might have actually become 
one. As it stands, the gaudy mono- 


logues and artful touches, albeit . 
masterfully executed, only mask a. 


serious lack of substance. Nine-- 
tenths of its meaning is laboriously 
self-imposed, and the droning, pre- — 
tentious Phillip Glass score fails to 
help matters. Real drama comes not | 
from our words, but our deeds. Ta 
is cheap, baby. _ a) kite 
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Chicago razzle-dazzles film patrons and critics alike 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
Tue JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


‘Booze. Sex. Murder. Chicago 
serves up all that jazz — and more — 
during the first five minutes of the 
new smash hit movie-musical from 
Miramax. To be sure, Chicago cham- 
pions the vices of the infamous jazz 
scene of the 1920s in a plot dripping 
with cynicism. However, it isn’t the 
Story line that makes Chicago truly 
sensational. Rather, a combination 
of clever staging, inspired choreogra- 
phy and surprising talent converge to 
produce a cinematic masterpiece. 

Infused with energy from the sec- 
ond it begins, Chicago opens with 
vaudeville siren Velma Kelly 
(Catherine Zeta-Jones) performing in 


a brassy and insinuating version of 
“All That Jazz” that will leave you 
humming for the rest of the movie. 
The cops arrive to arrest Velma for 
murdering her husband and sister/ 
costar after catching them in one of 
the sisters’ dance positions — the 
spread eagle. From the back of the 
smoky bar, starry-eyed housewife 
Roxie Hart (Reneé Zellweger) wishes 
she could be just like Velma. Sure 
enough, she kills her lying boyfriend 
and finds herself in Cook County Jail 
alongside her idol. 

The rest of the film chronicles 
Velma and Roxie’s attempts to liter- 
ally get away with murder. They find 
help along the way from prison ma- 
tron “Mama” Morton (Queen 
Latifah) and slick lawyer Billy Flynn 


(Richard Gere). Though it’s set in the 
20s, Chicago easily resonates with 
audiences today; it’s about becoming 
a celebrity via infamy. 

Director Rob Marshall was per- 
haps the best thing that could have 
happened to the project. While he 
had a strong background in musical 
theater, this was Marshall’s first fea- 
ture film. Harvey Weinstein, top dog 
at Miramax, took a $45 million 
gamble on this Pittsburgh native and 
hit the jackpot. Marshall saved this 
film adaptation from the camp that 
often inevitably accompanies movie- 
musicals. 

In most musicals and their film 
counterparts, actors spontaneously 
sing at each other against all logical 
probability. This works for shows like 





Reed's Raven a falter in long career 


BY LAUREN SAKS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In a line of many solo efforts and 
grand sudgess with his former band, 
The Velvet'Underground, Lou Reed 
tackles the great works of Edgar Allen 
Poe inhis new album, The Raven. Itis 
no wonder that the father of some of 
rock’s most infamous sadomasochist 
and drug-related lyrics gathers much 
of the album’s inspiration from Poe 
and his pein narratives. 

The album itself is a compilation 
of Poe’s-work set to quasi-melodic 
backgroynd droning, as wellas Reed’s 
own interpretations and musings on 
the writer’s words. Although Reed is 
knowns a masterful lyricist and cre- 
ator of extraordinarily wondrous 
music of the past, this album falls 
short of his previous efforts in both 
style and sound. 

' Sure, lamjustas mucha fan of The 

Velvet Underground as the next kid, 
butupon listening to the opening riffs 
of “The Overture,” the opening track, 
I knew Reed had somehow missed 
the mark on his latest effort. While 
the track attempts to seta rock n’ roll 
theme for the album to come, the 
overemphasized and grainy chords 
run together in a misshapen sound of 
pure noise. 

The album continues with “Edgar 

Allen Poe,” Reed’s tribute to the writer 
himself, with such lyrics as “these are 


the stories of Edgar Allen Poe/not 
exactly the boy next door,” Reed’s 
raspy voice punching each syllable in 
perfect nursery rhyme syncopation, 
although the cuteness quickly wears 
thin. The track does have a driving 
beat that moves the song along as 
much as it can. 

“Call on Me” slows down a bit and 
shows off Reed’s syrupy and melodic 
voice that blends nicely with the spo- 
ken word of Laurie Anderson, who 
makes a guest appearance on the al- 
bum. The song closes with the har- 
mony of spoken verse and sung lyrics, 
smoothing the edges of the otherwise 
mundane background music. Themys- 
terious journey continues with “The 
Valley of Unrest,” read by special guest 
Elizabeth Ashley on top of mystical 
swirling sound and studio made wind 
noise. The music makes a reappear- 
ance on the fifth track, “A Thousand 
Departed Friends,” with blazing horns 
and heavy guitar chords in true Reed 
style. The mixture of styles of heavy 
handed rock n’ roll and spoken word 
makes for a confusing ride of uncer- 
taintyand discontinuity. The rockbeats 
continue for the next few tracks, yet 
they all sound the same. Am I moving 
forward in the journey or has Lou Reed 
somehow hypnotically captured my 
brain and filled it with his madness? 

The highlight ofthe album occurs in 
track nine, the title track. Special guest 
reader Willem Defoe (Spider-Man, 


Clear and Present Danger) reads the 


hauntingly chilling famouspoem, “The | 


Raven,” as cello dirge-like notes riddle 
the background. Defoe’s palpating and 


solid voice flutters over Poe’s famous | 


words, mixing horrorand mystery per- 
fectly in time. This track is surely a true 
audio experience. 

The remainder of the album fol- 


lows the same ploy as the first few | in 


tracks: mixing spoken word — some 
Poe’s, some inspired by the writer, 
some seemingly out of nowhere — 


with good old fashioned rock riffs | 
gone wrong. Reed, now 60, misses a | 


beat somewhere in his attempt to fuse 
Poe’s work with what one might think 
was pure Reed-esque musical sym- 
metry, yet it falls short within the 
opening bars. The CD itself was re- 
leased in two versions, a single disc 
and an extended version of two discs, 
a laborious two hours of Reed mad- 
ness which seems like quite a com- 
mitment. With band mates Fernando 
Saunders, Mike Rathke and Tony 
Smith, Reed seeks to create a mixture 
of textures that exhibit a well-rounded 
listening experience, yetsomehow the 
vision gets lost among the confusion. 
The CD does boast a number of spe- 
cial guests: Steve Buscemi, Amanda 
Plummer, Fisher Stevens and David 
Bowie, along with those previously 
mentioned, who do add an element 
of relief to the monotony, although 
there is only so much one can do. 








Oklahoma!, where campiness is part 
of the general veneer. Chicago, how- 
ever, relies heavily on cynicism and 
dark humor; it calls for sharp wit, sex 
appeal and a badda-bing that simply 
does not tolerate camp. In the Broad- 
way hit by Fred Ebb, John Kander 
and Bob Fosse, they avoided this 
problem by staging the entire showas 
a vaudeville extravaganza. Marshall 
chose instead to explain the musical 
numbers as figments of Roxie’s over- 
active imagination. The wannabe star 
views her arrest, imprisonment and 
trial through the rose-colored glasses 
of her own sky-high dreams. The re- 
sult is dazzling. 

Marshall actually improves on the 
Broadway version through his clever 
and extravagant staging. For “Razzle 
Dazzle,” when Billy tries to calm Roxie 
before her trial by comparing it to a 
circus, we see the trial unfold amid 
enough acrobats and tigers to rival 
Cirque du Soleil. In “We Both 
Reached for the Gun,” Roxie’s press 
conference, she appears as a dummy 
on Billy’s knee, with all of the report- 
ersattached to strings like marionettes 
being manipulated by Billy the Pup- 


| peteer. 


The dancing in the film would 
please even Fosse himself. Zeta-Jones 


| shows stamina, flexibility and pizzazz 


“TCan’t Do It Alone.” Gere does an 
impressive tap dance, both literally 
and figuratively, during Roxie’s trial. 
Perhaps best of all is the “Cell Block 
Tango,” when Roxie learns the grue- 
some details behind the crimes of her 
fellow inmates. Marshall films the 
mesmerizing sequence as an actual 
tango between each woman and her 
victim. 

While Marshall is the big reason 
behind Chicago’s success, there’s no 
denying the star power in this film. 
Even the smaller roles are fleshed out 
in pitch perfect performances. Chris- 
tine Baranski makes a wonderful 
Mary Sunshine, a reporter who (in 
the musical, but sadly not the film) 
shows the audience that life can be a 
real “drag.” John C. Reilly, as Roxie’s 
bland husband, Amos, elicits empa- 
thy for the character that is mostly 
lacking from the stage version. As 
Mama Morton, rapper Queen Latifah 
surprises us all when she belts out 
“When You’re Good to Mama,” 


bumping and grinding out a stream 
| of sexed-up double entendres. 





BS 
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Catherine Zeta-Jones is sultry jazz singer Velma Kelly in Chicago. 


The real surprise is the three pri- 
mary stars — who knew they could 
sing and dance? Zeta-Jones returns 
to her musical theater roots from the 
UK to fill the demanding shoes of 
prior Velmas, Chita Rivera and Bebe 
Neuwirth. Though Zellweger hasbeen 
generating more press, Zeta-Jones is 
undoubtedly the most talented per- 
former. 

Gere, who hadn’t done musical 
theater for 20 years, not only sings 
and dances but delivers a delightfully 
smarmy, shallow turn as Billy, which 
leaves you wondering why he wasted 
so much time in those sensitive male 
roles. 

Zellweger is the biggest astonish- 
ment. A Chicago enthusiast, I was 
wary to learn that she had been cast as 
Roxie even though she had never sung 

outside ofher shower. Thanks to Rob 
Marshall’s School of Songand Dance, 


she stepped gracefully — and on kej 

— into Roxie’s role. 

My one complaint focuses on cer; 
tain omissions from the original work 
Forinstance, one of my favorite num? 
bers, “Class,” was cut from the pict 
ture. Luckily, it is on the movie’s 
soundtrack, so we can hope that the 
DVD will feature the removed scend 
Also, certain plot nuances, like Ma 
Sunshine’s double life and Mama 
Morton’s lesbianism, are hinted al 
but never fully revealed. : 

Despite these omissions, Chicago 
is a first-rate film that appeals to both 
fans of the musical and newcomers 
alike. It has already garnered three 
Golden Globes and deserves just as 
many Oscars. Charged with so much 
energy that the screen can’t contain 
it, Chicago offers the best of theater 
and cinema in one fabulous producs 
tion. 
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“Don’t Miss This Opportunity to Tell Us What You Think! 
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The Johns Hopkins University’s Enrolled Student Survey 
February 10-23, 2003 


On February 10", undergraduates 


} of the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences and the Whiting School of Engineering 
will be asked by e-mail to participate in an on-line survey about their campus experiences. 


Your feedback is important to us and to the future of Johns Hopkins. 
If you do not receive this e-mail, please contact us at survey@jhu.edu 
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| i $100 gift certificates from BEST BUY 
will be awarded to ten respondents chosen at random after the survey period ends on February 23. 
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_CARTOONS, ETC. 












ARIEs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

As rush week approaches, take ad- 
vantage of the country’s stagger- 
ingly lowinterest rates andbuyyour 
bail bonds well in advance. 
Taurus: (APRIL 20-May 20) 

Hard up for some quick cash? Need 
to get some of that tuition back? 
Don’tcount outrandom theft. I hear 
the Gatehouse has a coffee maker. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

As close as you may have come to 
being the American Idol, the fact is 
you can’t sing and your hair makes 
you look like a damn freak. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22) 
Knowagirl whoyou think might dig you? 
It will all come to an end when you start 
yournextconversation with, “Once, when 
I was at a comic book convention...” 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

I predict your future in that rock and roll 
guitar band will resemble Pete 
Townshend’s. Hanging out at pinball ar- 
cades can only lead to trouble. 














Sacitrartus: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Willyou please give up this charade? Pre- 
tending to be British isa bad idea. No one 
likes your fake accent. Your “flatmates” 
are about to kick you in the “gulliver.” 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Never count out luck. Who knew your 
fingerprints could be worth so much 
money? Talent producer Phil Spector 
keeps turning dreams into reality. 








CaNcrr: (June 21-Jury 22) 
I know what you do on cold, lonely 
Monday nights: watch Joe Million- 
aire while sobbing hysterically. 
“Only a bridesmaid, nevera bride.” 
Leo: (JULy 23-AucGustT 22) 

Try as you might, that Cross Colors 
jacket is just not coming back into 
style. I guess that’s what you de- 
serve for shopping at Ross. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 

I hate to break it to you, but you 
were probably conceived during 
drunken New Years escapades. Try 
working that one out in therapy. 






AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
Be prepared for a night full of Texas Jus- 
tice, Blind Date and The Hughley’s. Scott 
Donahoo is your soulmate. Who knew 
two could fit into the backseat of a Kia? 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Charles in Charge is your favorite televi- 
sion series of all time? Don’t mention this 
to anybody, least of all that Spanish TA 
you've been hitting on for the past week. 


* 
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by Mahnu Davar 















Across 


1. TV cartoon staring Bart, 

Homer, Lisa, Marge and Maggie 

11. hearing organ 

14. enemy 

16. turn about a point, spin 

17. the family name on The Cosby 

Show 

18. picture, icon; displayonacom- 

puter screen 

21. nickname for a 3-horned ani 

mal that can be found roaming 

the plains of Africa 

22. rinds on pieces of fruit 

23. word describing amazement 

or wow 

25. Brazilian soccer legend 

26. rhymes with morons 

28. - de-sac 

29. long periods of time 

30. metric system of units (abbr) 

31. Robert E. - (and company) 

33. watered down; like an 

appetizer 

35. American Football Leagues 

(abbr) 

36. words/expressions of help (2 

words) 

41. overtime (abbr) 

42. fancy Italian clothing brand 

43. monkey or gorilla 

44. emergency room (abbr) 

45. type of fish eaten on Passover 

48. TV show staring Jennifer 

@ = Aniston, Lisa Kudrow 

oRITy VERSES FRATERNITY (RUS ka i * Hore es the American Revolu 
] é P| 52. shortage of food, famine 

San & — 55. chill or cold 

56. two types of flowers (3 words) 

60. grain that horses eat 

62. birds that eat dead people 

65. worlds’ most popular sport 

66. word in a cheer 

67. do again (prefix) 

68. sighing syllable 

69. second Greek letter 

70. also 

72. southeast (abbr) 

73. L-P (backwards) 

75. executive order (abbr) 

76. University of Ottawa (abbr) 

78. city where the Lakers play 

80. view, watch 

81. British detective books with 

Watson 

89. 180 degrees from ESE 

90. showy, flashy, chichi 

91. - lala la la (1 syllable) 

93. near or - (1 word) 

94. British Petroleum (1 word) 

95. type of accountant (abbr) 

96. Lesotho’s internet address 

97. sea in SE Asia 

98. not wearing any clothes 

100. syllable indicating that people 

should be quieter 

102. one that performs an action 

(suffix) 

103.in the direction of 

104. National Aeronautics Asso- 

ciation (abbr) 

106. complete, total 

108. revise, like a book 

110. resonse to is too (2 words) 

112. industrial city in southwest 
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Germany 

113. make something shorter 
116. part of Old MacDonald’s re- 
frain--E-I-O 

117. MTV show abouta rock fam- 
ily that is affiliated with Black Sab- 
bath 

118, name of an internet provider 
- the letter s 

120. Ms. Lander’s namesakes 
121. place where pigs live 

122. gives a terrible tip - expres- 
sion is - the waiter 


Down 


1. voyages or expeditions 

2. TV show staring Tim Allen 

3. etc.. another abbreviation 

4. wisely or with wisdom 

5. native or resident of (suffix) 
6. moi (English) 

7. mix 

8. my word! (2 words) 

9. type of gas or car 

10. specific heat (abbr) 

11. do, complete, finish as ina task 
12. loved it, finished it (2 words) 
13. organize, rouse, summon 
14. TV reality show doing dares 
for money 

15. man who shot Kennedy 

18. down opposite 

19. not telling the truth (abbr) 
21. color of cheeks 

24. type of writing assignment 
26. type of facial hair on the chin 
27. Nazi police officers 

29. the corn has this organ 

32. idyllic garden 

34. 2/3 of a tic-tac-toe win 

37. the vowels 

38. South Carolina (abbr) 

39. place to stop for water in the 
desert 

40. Mrs plural (Spanish) 

43. American Football Conference 


The boob tube extravaganza: 
television-themed crossword. 


by Emily Nalven 


























(abbr) 
46. type of poetry or writing 
47. plague, assail, attack 
49. She (French) 
50. another word for Mr (plural) 
52. What’s up -? (Bugs Bunny ex- 
pression) 
53. prefix with nautics or plane 
54. laughing syllables 
57. prefix with peat or iterate 
58. go bad - as in a vegetable 
59. brand of electronics 
61. popular MTV show about ran- 
dom strangers living together 
63. HBO show about Italian family 
64. mistake words (2 words) 
67. TV show with John Goodman 
and Roseanne Arnold 
69. style of shoe 
71. Latin students org on campus 
74. born (French) 
76. arm bones 
77. instruments or devices 
79. field type for indoors 
82. list ender (abbr) 
83. opposite of Dems 
84, money homes (2 words) 
85. singers - and Jojo 
86. form of hello 
87. wany badly (3 words) 
88. title fora woman who isn’t mar- 
ried 
92. residential advisor (abbr) 
94. non-science degree type 
97. past tense of eat 
98. tub or large vat 
99. Israeli airline - Al 
101. Mr (German) 
102. it’s spelt out 
105. in the ocean (2 words) 
107. laboratories (abbr) 
109. I have (abbr) 
111. toward, do again 
114, ro- (automated device) 
115. opposite of sell 
118. D-G (letters in the alphabet) 
119. Old English (abbr) 
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BY ELLEN MINNIHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Would you love to spend an 
evening spoiling your taste buds with 
fancy desserts, rich chocolate and 
tempting sweets, but can’t deal with 
the guilt that inevitably comes with 
such indulgence? There’s a simple 
solution to this dilemma — just 
think of it as eating chocolate for a 
worthy cause. 

On the evening of Thursday, Feb. 
6, the Center for Poverty Solutions 
will host its 12th Annual Chocolate 
Affair. Held in the North Club Level 
Lounge of Ravens Stadium, this 
major fundraising event will feature 
chocolate, desserts and other deli- 
cacies from over 50 local restaurants, 
caterers, gourmet shops and other 
vendors. 

Magician Dick Steiner and musi- 
cians Sons of Pirates will provide 
entertainment for the evening, while 
chefs will prepare their creations live 
before guests. 

The event will also feature a si- 
lent auction, with items including 








airline tickets, spa treatments, sports 
memorabilia, designer handbags and 
gift certificates up for bid. 

Established in 1998, the Center for 
Poverty Solutions was the product of 
amerger between the Maryland Food 
Committee and Action for the Home- 
less. 

A statewide non-profit organiza- 
tion, the Center for Poverty Solutions 
aims to bring relief to impoverished 
citizens byadvocating self-sufficiency 
among the poor and raising aware- 
ness in Maryland communities. 

The 2003 agenda for the Center 
focuses specifically on providing af- 
fordable housing, improving crimi- 
nal justice, increasing access to health 
benefits and securing food for those 
living in poverty. 

Tickets to the Chocolate Affair are 
available in advance for $50 by call- 
ing 410-366-0600 or by visiting http:/ 
/www.povertysolutions.org, or may be 
purchased at the door for $60. With 
the purchase of a $100 ticket, guests 
may be honored as a Center for Pov- 
erty Solutions “Chocolate Angel.” 
Chocolate Angels will be invited to 


participate as judges in a special culi- 
nary competition, in addition to re- 
ceiving individual recognition 
throughout the evening. 


For those interested in helping in | 


other ways, the Center for Poverty 
Solutions is currently looking for vol- 
unteers and interns for many of its 
committees, as well as for the soup 
kitchens and shelters it supports. 
Consult the Center’s Web site for 


Local chocolate fair offers ‘Lord’ prance 


sweet deal for Baltimore © 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Do you remember when Irish 
dancing was dubbed as the Next Big 
Thing, what with the high kicks, non- 
existent arm movements and the cool 


| Celtic music? 


more information, or visit its offices | 


at 2521 N. Charles Street. 


This may be your only chance to | 
help out the needy population of Bal- | 
timore by eating, and gourmet good- | 


ies, at that. Imagine the truffles 00z- | 


ing with chocolate sauce, the warmth 
radiating from a hot serving of seven- 
layer German chocolate cake, topped 
with the ultimate vanilla bean ice 
cream. Or some exotic creation 
whipped up by a local genius gour- 
mand. 


And then put yourself in the pic- | 


ture, all the while giving free rein to 
your sweet tooth. You might as well 
go for the chocolate. After all, the 
A.C. is open quite often. 





"LIZ STEINBERG/ NEWS-LETTER | 


Enjoy some delicious desserts such as this one, at the Chocolate Fair this week. 


| BY ELLEN MINNIHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


This December, Walt Disney Stu- 
dios celebrated the holiday season 
with the release of eer and 
giant-screen férmat/f 1994’s ani- 
mated blockbuster The Lion King. 
Opening on Christmas day in IMAX 
theatersin across the world, this lim- 
ited time release of The Lion King 
has been reformatted and adapted 
from its original version to/capture 
the larger-than-life effects of IMAX 
film. : 





| 


The IMAX theater at the Mary- 
land Science Center in Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor is one of the venues 
featuring this special release. The Lion 
_ King will run in this 400-person the- 
ater through March, with four daily 
showings on a gigantic 55 by 71 foot 
screen. 

Undoubtedly one of the best as- 
pects of the original The Lion King 
was its Grammy and Academy 
Award-winning soundtrack, a col- 
laboration of the talents of composer 
Hans Zimmer and song-writers Tim 
Rice and Elton John. The IMAX re- 


Lion King on local IMAX screen 


lease of The Lion Kingfeaturesanewly 
remixed and digitally remastered 
soundtrack, guaranteeing that 
Hakuna Matata will be stuck in the 
heads of audience members for days. 
The IMAX re-release of The Lion 
Kingis just one way in which Disney 
executives are bringing back this ani- 
mated classic, This October, TheLion 
King Special Edition DVD will be re- 
leased, featuring extra features, addi- 
tional footage and abrand-newsong. 
For more information, call 410- 
685-2370 or visit the box office Web 
site at http://ticketing.mdsci.org/. 





And then do you remember when 
Michael Flatley decided to create his 
own Irish dance troupe where his 
dancers did move their arms? Yeah, 
because he’s special. 

And then he took off his shirt, 





New BMA exhibit offers Euro - 
art throughout the centuries — 


BY AMBER JENKINS AND TRAVIS 
KAIM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This Thursday, Feb. 6 from 5:30 
p.m. to 7:30 p.m. is the grand re- 
opening of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art’s Jacobs wing. The extensive reno- 
vations include re-paneled walls, new 
skylights and lighting to update the 
entire wing. The wing’s grand open- 


Film opens at MICA | 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


If you feel that the American film 


| industry has been letting you down, 


consider a change of scenery. Seri- 
ously, how many romantic comedies, 
action thrillers and god-awful teen 
movies can you stomach? Think of 
foreign film as the soothing Pepto- 
Bismol after the chili-covered cheese 
fries the mass media likes to offer. 

The Maryland Institute College of 
Artis offering a viewing of La Historia 
Oficial as part of the Everlasting Film 
Series. This film, created in 1985 and 
winner of three Academy Awards, is 
a story about a strong-willed teacher 
who tries to learn the true identity of 
her adopted daughter’s father, and 
comes to the conclusion that he had 
been a political prisoner. 

According to a press release, Bill 
Desowitz of the New York Times de- 


scribes it as “...one of those rare po- 
% 
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proudly baring his chest as it glis- 
tened with sweat and oil from the 
performance, and presented it for the 
world to see? 
Doubtless from the expressions on 
your facesas youare reading this very 
description, you surely can remem- 
ber that sight. 
Well, he’s back. Or rather, his 
dance troupe is back in the flamboy- 
ant, flashy Lord of the Dance. It is a 
classic tale, drawn from Irish folk- 
lore, of an epic battle between the 
dark, twisted forces of evil in dark, 





ey 


HTTP://WWW.STARPLAZATHEATRE.COM 
Lord of the Dance is sure to entertain with its hot, sweaty dancing. 


ing coincides with the first display of 
anewexhibit at the museum entitled, 
The Old Masters Made New, a collec- 
tion of European art from the 15th to 
the 19th century. 

Old Masters Made New will allow 
participants to take part in one of the 
museum’s most popular “make-and- 
take” workshops. This hands on 
workshop lets the pubic you design © 
their own work in the style of Euro- 


litical films that transcend politics 


witha stirring emotionalstory. Tautly | 


directed by [Argentinean first-time 
director Luis] Puenzo, The Official 
Story was a 1985 Oscar-winner for 
Best Foreign Film, witha riveting per- 
formance by Norma Aleandro.” 

Following the film showing will be 
a discussion with Robert Merrill, Lan- 
guage and Literature faculty member 
at MICA. 

As college students, we all want to 
feel more cultured. It’s hard, but it 
doesn’thave to be that difficult. MICA 
is conveniently close enough to 
Hopkins to ensure that transporta- 
tion doesn’t have to bea serious issue. 

The screening and discussion for 
La Historia Oficial will happen on 
Feb. 10, from 7:00 p.m. until 10:00 
p.m. It will take place at the Mount 
Royal Station Auditorium at MICA, 
located at 1300 Mount Royal Ave. in 
Baltimore. Call 410-255-2300 for 
more information. 


sintoD.C.  . 


_ taken on a viewing of this exhibi-” 
_ tion as well as on tours of other’ 
| galleries of interest. Because this 








twisted masks and the light, down- 
right shiny heroes of good with their 
flutes and golden fairy powder, 
where the battlefield is the dance 
floor. Not to make it sound like a. 
disco dance-off or anything. And in, 
the end, what it really comes down, 
to is the power of love. Naturally,, 
That, and those really high kicks, 
You just can’t escape them. os 
While Flatley himself will not be. 
participating in the upcoming per-» 
formance, it is sure to be a spectacu- 
lar eventnonetheless, complete with 
Celtic music, precision dancing and 
pyrotechnics. 
If you missed the Irish dance, 
craze the first time around, here’s 
your chance to get on the band- 
wagon. And even if you did see it, 
the first time, why not see it again?. 
There’s always the chance that; 
something new and innovative will . 
have been implemented — like 
new dance routines with even, 
higher kicks. Or more glistening 
man-flesh for your ogling pleasure., 
Whatever floats your boat. f 
It’s happening from Feb. 6 to 9,» 
and will take place in the Warner 
Theatre, located at 13th Street N.W.> 
in Washington, D.C. For more in-. 
formation, call 202-628-1818. 


i” 


pean art from the 15th to 19th cen- 
turies. The best part is that budding 
artists can take their own work 
home. 

There will also be live music,’ 
snacks and a presentation on 15th” 
to 19th century European art to go” 
along with one of the museum’s cur=“ 
rent exhibitions entitled A Grand~ 
Legacy. Museum curators are espe~ ~ 
cially thrilled about this particular” 
exhibit, which contains such fine 
works as Sir Anthony van Dyck’s- 
Rinaldo and Armida as wellas mas- 
terpieces by Frans Hals, Rembrandt © 
van Rijn, Jean Baptiste Siméon’ 
Chardin and Louise Elisabeth” 
Vigée-Lebrun. 4 

The exhibit also contains a col-~ 
lection of 19thcentury French sculp- 
ture including pieces by Auguste 
Rodin and his teacher Barye. Par- 
ticipants in this program will be 


event will take place on the first” 
Thursday of the month, admission’ 
is free, and museum hours are’ 
longer, lasting from 11:00 a.m. until 
8:00 p.m. 
This isa greatand relaxing trip for ‘ 
anyone who wants to take a break” 
from studying or just get out and see ~ 
some amazing pieces of artwork be- _ 
fore youspend the restof your semes- * 
terexamining the piecesin thelibrary.”| 
For more Free First Thursday in-* 
formation or for more information» 
about this program, call 410-396- » 
6314 or go to the BMA’s website at + 
http://www.artbma.org. 
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Thursday, Feb. 6 . 





ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. Mattin ART 
Munch: This afternoon’s lecture, 
entitled Integrating Your Passion 
With Your Paycheck, poses the ques- 
tion, “Is it possible to get paid to do 
what you love in the arts?” accord- 
ing to a press release. Guest speaker 
John Berndt, who founded the 
Berndt Group, a multi-media web- 
based design firm, is set to speak in 
Suite 226 of the Mattin Center. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.digitalmedia.jhu.edu or e-mail 
digitalmedia@jhu.edu 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Janice Chandler and 
Eric Conway Perform: Don’t miss 
this opportunity to hear soprano 
Janice Chandler and pianist Eric 
Conway perform together. Chan- 
dler, who debuted in Lincoln Cen- 
ter in 1996, worked with renowned 
conductor Robert Shaw. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


8:00 p.m. Stones in His Pockets: 
Television star Bronson Pinchotand 
Tim Ruddy tackle 15 roles, portray- 


a 


‘ Y 


; 


ing characters who find themselves 
shooting a movie in Ireland. The play 
takes place at the Kennedy Center, 
located at 2700 F. St., N.W. in Wash- 
ington D.C. For more information, 
call 202-467-4600. 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135. 


Art You My Valentine: Check out 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all 
artwork related to Cupid and the 
loveliness of Valentine’s Day. For 
more information, call 301-530- 
0540. 


Lord of the Dance: Be whisked away 
to Ireland as the famous Irish danc- 
ing team taps to Celtic music. The 
performance will take place in the 
Warner Theatre, located at 13th 
Street, N.W. in D.C. For more infor- 
mation, call 202-628-1818. 


Disney on Ice: Join Mickey 
Mouse and his girlfriend Minnie, 
along with characters from Disney 


- hits such as The Lion King, A Bug’s 


Life and The Little Mermaid, as 
they skate on ice in the 1st Mari- 
ner Arena in Baltimore, This is 
one event that you are not too old 
for, even if you are a college stu- 
dent! For more information, call 
410-481-SEAT, 
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Friday, Feb. 7 





ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Musical Performance at 
E-Level: Stop studying and listen to 
an eclectic mix of music, including 
the sounds of Kill Verona and Va- 
grant Forsaken. You have to come, if 
only to put the face to the name. For 
more information, e-mail Josh at 
jdatkins@jhu,edu. 


8:00 p.m. Oleanna: Experience some 


+ 
A 


/ 


theater tonight, as the JHU Barn- 
stormers present Oleanna, an 
“intensely engaging drama about 
sexual harrasment and modern 
academia,” according to a press re- 
lease. This play was written by David 
Mametand was produced by Hopkins 
student Tarik Najjedine. For more 
information, visit —Attp:// 
www.jhubarnstormers.com, 


Technology Fellowship Program: 
Put in your application for the Tech- 
nology Fellowship Program scholar- 
ship. The scholarship was set up to 


~ allow both faculty and students to 


form teams and engage in techno- 


logical research and projects. Stu- 


dents who participate are eligible for 
$4,000; faculty are eligible for $1,000. 
The deadline for submission is March 
3. For more information, contact 
Cheryl Wagner at cwagner@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Silk Screen Printmaking: 
Watch Meinard Teben from the Uni- 
versity of Oldenburg in Germany, as 
he discusses howto make silk screens 
at Towson University this evening. 
For more information, call 410-704- 
2787. 


8:00 p.m. Peabody Concert Orches- 
tra: Hajime Teri Murai directs the 
Ben and Fortuna Iseman Klotz Me- 
morial Concert. Works to be per- 
formed include Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in B-flat, Op. 60 and 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka Ballet. The 
memorial concertis in Friedberg Hall 


and tickets are $5 for students with ° 


valid ID. For more information, call 
410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. An Irishman in Italy: Join 
Irish guitarist John Feely and the Na- 
tional Chamber Orchestra as they 
perform Giulianni’s Concerto for Gui- 
tar, Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Concerto 
for Guitar and Mendelssohn’s ‘Ital- 
ian’ Symphony No.4, For more infor- 
mation, call 301-762-8580, 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 


to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 


u 


{ ; 


Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimote. Tickets are — 
$12. For more information, call410- 
563-9135. . 


8:00 p.m. Stones in His Pockets: - 
Television star Bronson Pinchot, _ 
and Tim Ruddy tackle 15 roles, por-. 
traying characters who find them- . 
selves shooting a movie in Ireland, | 
The play takes place at the Kennedy X 
Center, located at 2700 F. St., N.W. © 
in Washington D.C. Tickets range * 
from $25 to $70. For more infor- ~ 
mation, call 202-467-4600. rs 


Lord of the Dance: Be whisked 
away to Ireland as the famous Irish » 
dancing team taps to Celtic music. ~ 
The performance will take place in 
the Warner Theatre, located at 13th 
Street, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
Tickets range from $30.50 to $69. For 
more information, call 202-628-1818. 


Art You My Valentine: Check out \ 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all art- 
work related to Cupidand the love-.,, 
liness of Valentine’s Day. The price. , 
of admission is free. For more in-_, 
formation, call 301-530-0540, 


Disney on Ice: Join Mickey Mouse 
and his girlfriend Minnie, along with -. 
characters from Disney hits such as’ » 
The Lion King, A Bug’s Life and The 

Little Mermaid, asthey skate onice in. 
the 1st Mariner Arena in Baltimore, 
Tickets range from $10 to $35. For 


more information, call 410-481..» — 
SEAT. J 
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Saturday, Feb. 8 
ee 


ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Costume Party: Celebrate 
Black History monthat Hopkinswith 
acostume party tonight in the AMR I 
Multipurpose room. Dress as 
spirational musician from any time 
era,’ if you want to be eligible to win 
the prize for best costume. The cost is 
free and the party is open to Hopkins 
students, only. For more information 
call the Office of Multicultural Stu. 
dent Affairs at 410-516-2224. 


an “in- 


8:00 p.m. Mental Notes Concert: The 
Mental Notes invite youtoan evening 


_ of hot tunes with special guest group 


the Boston College Acoustics, The 
Concert will be held in E-Level in 
Levering Hall. For more information, 
visit http://www. mentalnotes.o rg. 
8:00 p.m. Refugee Youth Project: 
Gometothe AMRITV room towatch 
Kandahar, a film about the Taliban 
regime. For more information, visit 
hitp://www. webapps.jh u.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Oleanna: Experience some 
theater tonight, as the JHU Barn- 
stormers present Oleanna, an 
“intensely engaging drama about 
sexual harrasment and modern 
academia,” according to a press re- 
lease. This play was written by David 
Mametand was produced by Hopkins 
student Tarik Najjedine. For more 
information, Visit http:// 
www.jhubarnstormers.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. Book Signing with An- 
drew K. Stone: Join local Baltimore 
author Andrew K. Stone as he ap- 
pears at Barnes and Noble to sign 
copies of his latest book, Disappear- 
ing into View. The story is about a 
man who chooses to be homeless and 
has received criticalacclaim fromcrit- 
ics. Stone will be at the Barnes and 
Noble located at 620 Marketplace 
Drive in Bel Air, Maryland. For more 
information, e-mail 
info@sotherebooks.com. 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135. 


8:00 p.m. An Irishman in Italy: Join 
Irish guitarist John Feely and the Na- 
tional Chamber Orchestra as they 
perform Giulianni’s Concerto for Gui- 
tar, Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Concerto 
for Guitar and Mendelssohn’s ‘Ttal- 
ian’ Symphony No.4. For more infor- 
mation, call 301-762-8580. 


Lord of the Dance: Be whisked away 
to Ireland as the famous Irish danc- 
ing team taps to Celtic music. The 
performance will take place in the 
Warner Theatre, located at 13th 
Street, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
Tickets range from $30.50 to $69. For 
more information, call 202-628-1818. 


Disney on Ice: Join Mickey Mouse 
and his girlfriend Minnie, along with 
characters from Disney hits such as 
The Lion King, A Bug’s Life and The 
Little Mermaid, as they skate on ice in 
the 1* Mariner Arena in Baltimore. 
Tickets range from $10 to $35. For 
more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 


‘Art You My Valentine: Check out 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all art- 
work related to Cupid and the loveli- 
néss of Valentine’s Day. The price of 
admission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-530-0540. 


— 


Sunday, Feb. 9 


ON CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. Taize Service: Join the JHU 
Campus Ministries for the Taize ser- 
vices at the Bunting-Meyerhoff In- 
terfaith and Community Service 
Center, “The Taize Service is a con- 
templative Christian service of 
prayer, chanting and silent medita- 
tion,” according to a press release. 
For more information, contact As- 
sistant Chaplain Kathy Schnurr at 


410-261-2890 or kschnurr@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Oleanna: Experience some 


theater tonight, as the JHU Barn- 
stormers present Oleanna, an 


“intensely engaging drama about 


sexual harrasment and modern 
academia,” according to a press re- 


lease. This play was written by David 
Mamet and was produced by 
Hopkins student Tarik Najjedine. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.jhubarnstormers.com. 


9:30 p.m. Reggae Night at the 
Ottobar: Shuttles will be provided to 
the Ottobar in Fells Pointas the Black 
Student Union prepares fora nightof 
reggae and much entertainment. The 
cost is $5 and the festivities are open 
to Hopkins students, only. For more 
information, call the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs at 410- 
516-2224. 


A Night With Henry Rollins; Guess 
who's coming to campus tonight? The 
HOP and Monozine proudly present 
Henry Rollinstonightin Shriver Hall. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/hop or e-mail 
hop@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135, 


3:00 p:m. Rock Shamisen: Join 
Hiromitsu Agutsuma and two gui- 
tarists for a night of Japanese rock at 
the Center for the Arts at Towson 
University. Tickets are only $10 for 
students with valid ID. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. Rose: Visit the Everyman 
Theatre, located at 1727 N. Charles 
St., located in Baltimore, to see Mar- 
tin Sherman’s play, Rose. The play 
stars Vivienne Shub and centers 
around a young woman who travels 
from Russia to the “ghettos of War- 
saw” and before finally settling in 
Atlantic City. Tickets range from $13 
to $15. For more information, call 
410-752-2208. 


8:00 p.m. Stones in His Pockets: Tele- 
vision star Bronson Pinchot and Tim 
Ruddy tackle 15 roles, portraying 
characters who find themselves 
shooting a movie in Ireland. The play 
takes place at the Kennedy Center, 
located at 2700 F. St., N.W. in Wash- 
ington D.C. Tickets range from $25 
to $70. For more information, call 
202-467-4600. 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135. 


Art You My Valentine: Check out 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all art- 
work related to Cupid and the loveli- 
ness of Valentine’s Day. The price of 
admission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-530-0540. 


Disney on Ice: Join Mickey Mouse 
and his girlfriend Minnie, along with 
characters from Disney hits such as 
The Lion King, A Bug’s Life and The 
Little Mermaid, as they skate onicein 
the 1* Mariner Arena in Baltimore. 
Tickets range from $10 to $35. For 
more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 


Lord ofthe Dance: Be whisked away 
to Ireland as the famous Irish danc- 
ing team taps to Celtic music. The 
performance will take place in the 
Warner Theatre, located at 13th 
Street, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
Tickets range from $30.50 to $69. 
For more information, call 202-628- 
1818. ‘ 


Couples Rendezvous: Visit the “ro- 
mantic spa” at the Coolfont Resort 
for a day of “couples massage, part- 
ner yoga, danceand games” with your 
significant other. For more informa- 
tion, call 800-888-8768 or visit http:/ 
/www.coolfont.com. 





Monday, Feb. 10 


ON CAMPUS 


6:30 p.m. PreHealth Information 
Session: Ever wondered how your 
doctor views your future? Come hear 
Edward Platia, M.D., Cardiology, 
Washington Hospital Center, give a 
lecture entitled How Young Physi- 
cians View Their Future .,. and Yours. 
This is part of an ongoing series spon- 
sored by AED, the prehealth honor 
society and HOPE, the Hopkins Or- 
ganization of PreHealth rt ice 

attin 


- This eventwill belocated in the 


Hall Arts Center, Room 160. For more 
information, visit —http:// 
www.advising.jhu.edu, 
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OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Rose: Visit the Everyman 
Theatre, located at 1727 N. Charles 
St., located in Baltimore, to see Mar- 
tin Sherman’s play, Rose. The play 
stars Vivienne Shub and centers 
around a young woman who travels 
from Russia to the “ghettos of War- 
saw” and before finally settling in At- 
lantic City. Tickets range from $13 to 
$15. For more information, call 410- 
752-2208. 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135. 


Art You My Valentine: Check out 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all art- 
work related to Cupid and the loveli- 
ness of Valentine’s Day. The price of 
admission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-530-0540. 


Couples Rendezvous: Visit the “ro- 
mantic spa” at the Coolfont Resort 
for a day of “couples massage, part- 
ner yoga, dance and games” with your 
significant other. For more informa- 
tion, call 800-888-8768 or visit http:/ 
/www.coolfont.com. 





Tuesday, Feb. 11 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Slave spiritu- 
als, Gospel and Blues: Discuss the 
origins of African music and its out- 
growths this afternoon in the AMR I 
Multipurpose room. The cost is free 
and the event is open to the public. 
For more information, call the Office 
of Multicultural Student Affairs at 
410-516-2224. 


OFF CAMPUS" 


7:30 p.m. Rose: Visit the Everyman 
Theatre, located at 1727 N. Charles 
St., located in Baltimore, to see Mar- 
tin Sherman’s play, Rose. The play 
stars Vivienne Shub and centers 
around a young woman who travels 
from Russia to the “ghettos of War- 
saw” and before finally settling in At- 
lantic City. Tickets range from $13 to 
$15. For more information, call 410- 
752-2208. 


8:00 p.m. Rent: You must simply rush 
out to see Jonathan Larson’s Rent, the 
critically acclaimed Broadway play 
now being performed in the Warner 


Theatre, located at 13th Street, N.W. 
in Washington, D.C. The play re- 
volves around the life of photogra- 
pher Mark and his circle of friends. 
Set in New York’s ultra-hip East Vil- 
lage, the music score will have you 
humming all the way home. Tickets 
range from $25-62.50. For more in- 
formation, call 410-481-SEAT. 


8:00 p.m. Dimly Perceived Threats 
to the System: View this “dark com- 
edy” by filmmaker Jon Klein at the 
Vagabond Players, located at 806 S. 
Broadway in Baltimore. Tickets are 
$12. For more information, call 410- 
563-9135. 


8:00 p.m. As You Like It: The Na- 
tional Players company presents this 
classic Shakespeare piece. The play 
will take place in Stephen Hall The- 
atre of Towson University. Students 
can attend for only $7. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 


Couples Rendezvous: Visit the 
“romantic spa” at the Coolfont 
Resort for a day of “couples mas- 
sage, partner yoga, dance and 
games” with your significant 
other. For more information, call 
800-888-8768 or visit http:// 
www.coolfont.com. 





Wednesday, Feb. 12 


ON CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. American Red 
Cross Blood Drive: Have a heart! 
Donate blood for our nation’s sup- 
ply! Go to the Glass Pavilion in Lever- 
ing to give a pint of yourself, and help 
those in need. To make an appoint- 
ment, visit http://www. jhu.edu/~out- 
reach/blooddrive/. For more informa- 
tion or to volunteer, e-mail 
redcross@jhu.edu. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. The Sacrifice: 
Visit Shriver Hall to view The Sacri- 
fice, a play that revolves around a 
mother’s agony whether or not to re- 
mové her son, who is set to attend 
Harvard, from life support. Admis- 
sion is free. For more information, 
call 410-516-7157. 


OFF CAMPUS 


2:30 p.m. Rose: Visit the Everyman 
Theatre, located at 1727 N. Charles 
St., located in Baltimore, to see Mar- 
tin Sherman’s play, Rose. The play 
stars Vivienne Shub and centers 
around a young woman who travels 
from Russia to the “ghettos of War- 
saw” and before finally settling in 
Atlantic City. Tickets range from $13 
to $15. For more information, call 


410-752-2208. 


8:00 p.m. Rent: You must simply 
rush out to see Jonathan Larson’s 
Rent, the critically acclaimed 
Broadway play now being per- 
formed in the Warner Theatre, lo- 
catedat 13th Street, N.W. in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The play revolves 


around the life of photographer » 


Mark and his circle of friends. Set 
in New York’s ultra-hip East Vil- 
lage, the music score will have you 
humming all the way home. Tick- 
ets range from $25-62.50. For more 
information, call 410-481-SEAT. 


Art You My Valentine: Check out 
Strathmore Hall’s exhibit on all art- 
work related to Cupid and the love- 
liness of Valentine’s Day. The price 
of admission is free, so this is one 
bargain you don’t want to miss out 


on. For more information, call 301- 
530-0540. 


Couples Rendezvous: Visit the “ro- 
mantic spa” at the Coolfont Resort 
for a day of “couples massage, part- 
ner yoga, danceand games” with your 
significant other. It’s one of the best 
ways to get in the mood for upcoming 
Valentine’s day, so call the resort to 
reserve your tickets today. For more 
information, call 800-888-8768 or 
visit http://www.coolfont.com. 


Lord of the Dance: Be whisked away 
to Ireland as the famous Irish danc- 
ing team taps to Celtic music. The 
performance will take place in the 
Warner Theatre, located at 13th 
Street, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
Tickets range from $30.50 to $69. For 
more information, see spotlight on 
B10 or call 202-628-1818. 





NIGHTLIFE 
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CLUBS 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 ; 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 

Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

_ The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
| Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 

* ana, 32nd and St. Paul Streets, 410-467-2200 
St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
ing Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 

, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

ic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 ' 

fe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 
, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 
3 |, Charles St., 410-889-7076 | Sa dV 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 
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THE COMICBOOK QUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 








February 14. Valentines Day? No, something much better: the 
opening night of Daredevil, the comic book-inspired Ben Affleck 
opus. Thanks to X-Men and Spiderman, comics have been getting 
more public attention due to the surge of movie adaptations of 
everyone’s favorite heroes. This year also marks the return of X- 
Men and the Incred- 
ible Hulk this sum- 
mer, and a new 
Superman movie in 
theworks. Before any 
of these radiation- 
soaked do-gooders 
could make their way 
to thebigscreen, their 
stories had to have 
been spun for years 
on newsstands. What 
could be better than 
comic books? I wish 
all my books were 
fully illustrated. This 
week’s quiztests your 
knowledge of these 
heroes and villains. 

Get your answers 
in by 5 p.m. on Tues- 
day. You can bring 
them in to the office, e-mail them to news. letter@jhu.edu or fill out 
the quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). 


The winner gets $10’ worth of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 
So just fill out the quiz and win $10 worth of stuff. 

Comics? Comics are for kids, I’m all man, lady! 


1. Hugh Jackman was the heart and soul of X-Men, playing the 
living government experiment and mutant, Wolverine. Wol- 
verine has long been the most popular X-Man and has his own 
monthly comic book featuring his adventures. However, Wol- 
verine didn’t join the X-Men until 16 years after the original X- 
Men were introduced. Wolverine officially joined the X-Men 
in Giant Size X-Men #1 buthis first appearance was in the pages 
of another Marvel Comics hero. What character did Wolverine 
first battle? 


2. One rule about comics, much like soap operas, is that 
nobody ever stays dead. In 1992, Superman starred in no less 
than four monthly comic books. Even the man of steel had 
trouble selling that many issues, so DC Comics decided to stir 
things up by killing him. His final battle continued across all 
four of his monthly comics and after a year or so he came back 
to life. What was the name of the character that kills him in 
Superman #75? 


3. DC Comics next most marketable character, Batman, proved 
that all you need is good detective skills and lots of gadgets to be a 





; : Pim | 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. BIGREDHAIR.COM/PORTEC 
It’s a bird, it’s a plane, no wait, it’s Superman! 


superhero (anda cape). Batman has had many incarnations in the 

media over the years in live TV, movies and cartoons. Directed by 

Tim Burton, Batman the movie came out in 1989 and it was great. 

The subsequent Batman movies kept getting worse and worse 

until the series puked out Batman and Robinin 1997. Name all the 
actors who played Batman in the four movies. 


4, The origin of comic books is debatable. We can trace 
comics back to cave paintings by our prehistoric ances- 
torsifwe felt like splitting hairs, but here on the quiz, I like 
to test you on concrete facts, not what some Cro-Magnon 
may or may not have splattered on the wall in woolly 
mammoth blood. People seem to think that Richard 
Fenton Outcalt wrote the first comic book in 1896, when 
he combined pictorial story telling with the important 
invention of the word balloon. What was the name of the 
comic? 

5. Comic books began to take their present shape in the 
late ‘30s and ‘40s as Batman and Superman appeared on 
the scene. Many writers copied the ideas of these original 
heroes, but very few of those copies enjoyed the same 
success. One particularly patriotic character, Captain 
America, did survive this era after capturing the spirit of 
the American people during World War 2. On the'cover 
of the first issue of Captain America, who was he beating 


up? 
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6. Allyouhear about today is how the youth of America 
is being ruined by violence on TV and in movies. This certainly is 
notanewphenomenon; in the 1950s, a psychiatrist named Frederic 
Wertham wrote a book called The Seduction of the Innocent in 
which he linked comics to the corruption of young people. After 
that, strict guidelines were set down to regulate what could appear 
in comics. These rules 
destroyed almost every 
horror title from EC 
Comics, and asa result 
that company only 
publishes one maga- 
zine now: Mad Maga- 
zine. What was the 
name of this comic 
book rule set? 


7. Comic books are 
certainly easy to make 
fun of. In The Simpsons, 
Bart and Milhouse are 
obsessed with Radioac- 
tive Man and Fallout 
Boy. Comic Book Guy 
provides the boys with 
all their comic needs at 
The Android’s Dungeon. Milhouse is even cast as Fallout Boy 
when Hollywood comes to Springfield to shoot a movie based on 
the comic. Who plays the part of Radioactive Man? The googlesdo 
nothing! 
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Which Simpsons character played Ra- 
dioactive Man’s sidekick, Fallout Boy? 


8. Perhaps the biggest homage to comic books was in New 
Jersey native Kevin Smith’s visionary film, Mallrats. Main 
characters Brody and TS are in need of guidance to win back 
their respective girlfriends and, being a slacker, Brody needs 
inspiration to continue. What legendary comic book writer 
does Brody (Jason Lee) talk to for some advice about love and 
life? 


9. A staple of comic books is time travel. Now a few years 
back, a character had the super idea of traveling back in time 
and killing one of the X-Men’s greatest foes, Magneto, before 
he could become a threat. 
However, when this charac- 
ter went back to do in the 
super villain, they acciden- 
tally killed Professor X which 
kicked off the Age of Apoca- 
lypse storyline. In this bizarre 
turn of events, Magneto be- 
came the leader of the X-Men. 
Who was responsible for Pro- 
fessor X’s death and who was 
the only person who knew 
what had happened? 


10. I don’t want to limit this 
quiz to just comic books, 
there’s nothing wrong with 
the Sunday funnies either. 
Now some people are Far 
Side fans, some like Dilbert, and then an unfortunate few 
are daily readers of Cathy. My personal favorite, however, 
is Garfield. That cat always makes me laugh. The high point 
of Garfield’s career was his animated cartoon series. Net- 
work big wigs must not have thought that Garfield could fill 
a whole half hour time slot for some reason, so they cooked 
up another cast of animals to share the show with him: U.S. 
Acres. Name one U.S. Acres character! 
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Watch out for Cyclops’ laser vision. 


Tiebreaker: Name as many superheroes as you can who wear 
their underwear on the outside of their pants. 


Last week’s quiz winner was Rachel Keene. Please come down 
to the Gatehouse on Tuesday or Wednesday night to claim your 
prize. 

Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 

1. Rene Angelil 

2. Is This It 

3. David Bowie 

4. Shoes 

5. Chief Wiggum 

6. Unfinished Music, No. 1: Two Virgins 

7. Orinoco Flow -- 

8. Louis J. Perlman 

9. False es 

10. Jack Black or Kyle Gas 
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